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— has been a@ most extraordinary advance 


in the furniture “trade. They are making 
furniture®today «in this country as good as it is 
possible to make it. The pub- 
lic taste has been so educated 
that even in the cheapest fur- 
niture, we are getting the best 
of styles, but quality is where 

the trouble lies. You can go through the stock of 
a great many retail stores and find the cheapest 
furniture that is made. The stuff is all glue and 
varnish but you will find nothing to offend the 
eye. The styles are beautiful. Why not? They 
are direct copies of the best things in the market 
—copies of fundamental lines—the details are not 
there; the iniays are not there; nor the carvings. 
Even the wood is not the real thing. It might 
have a mahogany look or a walnut look, but it’s 
all fake. 

Here is where the great trouble is today and 
what is needed in the furniture trade is concerted 
action to preach quality as a-protection for the 
public. 

It might seem as though it would be a good 
thing for the public to buy good style furniture 


A Crying Need. 
in the Furniture 
Trade 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


in cheap reproduction, but it is like buying fake 
jewelry. If you buy fake pearls and you know 
they are fake, it is all right; and if you buy fake 
furniture and know it is fake, it is all right; but 
the public ought to be systematically educated to 
the fact that you can’t get high-priced qualities 
at the bargain counter. We have preached art for 
years and the public is pretty well posted on the 
constituent properties of art, but the public 
knows nothing at all how and in what way to 
judge quality in furniture, and it would not do 
any harm to drop art for a while and preach 
quality and construction. 


| as man who mails a letter and every pub- 

lisher should be vitally interested in the 
Postal Salaries Increase Bill recently vetoed by 
President’ Coolidge. The postal ser- 
vice rendered the public is excellent 
and the postal employees are popu- 
lar, but before allowing sentiment 
to prevail in the matter of wages, it 
is well to consider for a moment what already 
has been done for this popular branch of the 
service. They increased wages in the postal de- 
partment in 1919, $33,202,600; in 1920, $68,901,- 
000 ; in 1921, $110,756,000 ; in 1922, $114;256,000 ; 
in 1923, $123,256,000—over $450,000,000 in five 


Apropos of 
the Postal 
Bill Veto 
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years. _ President Coolidge stood strong against 


any further increase in the appropriation for this 
department. 


Lb THE past, we have been prone to regard the 
walls of a room as mere backgrounds, as mere 
dividing lines and as a house-cleaning proposition, 
not a decorative proposition. In- 
deed, the paint men put over a 
very successful propaganda cam- 
paign for plain walls, and many 
decorators were glad to adopt 
the plain wall because it lessened 
in some measure their problem of decorating and 
furnishing. 

But today, little by little, and more and more, 
the wall is becoming a very important factor in 
interior decoration. It is no longer a passive or 
unexpressive background. You can do wonderful 
things with the walls today with pictorial and 
landscape papers, wonderful overmantel decora- 
tions or panels, superb in drawing and coloring— 
even complete panoramic treatments. 

Today when so much furnishing is being 
done in the late English, late French and Ameri- 
can Colonial, there are lots of good papers in the 
market which come directly within the spirit of 
the work. 

Indeed the trend of the times seems to be 
swinging to the utilization of the antique. Phyllis 
Ackerman’s book on old papers is full of exquis- 
ite wall treatments and to go back a little further, 
Kate Sanborn in 1905 published a volume full of 
illustrations of quaint old examples to be found 
in this country. That was twenty years ago, and 
she lists the names of hundreds of. places—Taun- 
ton, Windsor, Ware, Waltham, Salem, Leicester 
—innumerable locations where beautiful exam- 
ples of the ancient craft could be found upon the 
walls. It is a pity that these examples have not 
been preserved as day by day, the number of 
these old houses is rapidly lessening. 

Nancy McClelland is doing in France what 
somebody ought to do in America. She is finding 
a big demand for the antique in wall paper just 
as the demand exists in other lines—furniture, 
pewter, china, rugs and fabrics. She has rescued 
from the old chateaux and cottages in France, a 
number of unusual examples, some of which are 
in quantity sufficient to cover a room and some in 
limited quantities for panelling simply, but they 
all have a charm not only of composition and 
color but the spirit of antiquity. 

It is not easy to remove this paper. 


Wall Papers 
of Today and 
Yesterday in 
Demand 


To do 


it properly requires great skill and patience. It 
has to be removed in a way to retain its color and 
so far as possible, its surface cleanliness. Fre- 
quently it comes off with the plaster which has 
to be subsequently removed with great care and 
then the paper is mounted on muslin or canvas. 
Usually it is handled in small squares. Miss 
McClelland doesn’t reproduce these old designs. 
They are not commercialized. 


A VERY interesting decision regarding the re- 

production of design was rendered recently 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in the case 
of the King Features Syndicate 
against the Fleischer Co. It 
seems that the King people 
secured a license from the car- 
toonist who originated the 
“Barney Google” and “Spark 
Plug” series .in. the comic. section of a certain 
newspaper, and brought. out these characters as 
stuffed dolls. They thereupon brought a suit for 
infringement against another manufacturer who 
was operating without such license. 

The defense was simply that the infringed 
dolls were not exact reproductions. But in the 
decision that was handed down by the Court, 
there is much that is of vital interest. 

Frequently where the charge of plagiarism 
or piracy is made, the defense is that it is not the 
same thing, that the flower is upside down, that 
there are two birds on the limb instead of one, etc. 

The Court quotes the following from the 
case of White-Smith vs. Oppollo Co.: 

“What is meant by a copy? We have already 
referred to the common understanding of it as a 
reproduction or duplication of a thing. A defini- 
tion was given by J. Bailey in the case of West 
vs. Francis who said: ‘A copy is that which comes 
so near to the original as to give to a person 
seeing it the idea created by the original’.” 

“A disguise df the source from which the 
material was derived does not defeat the protec- 
tion of the copyright. The Court holds that you 
cannot avoid the charge of infringement by taking 
the substance or idea and produce it through a 
different medium. 

“All manner of designs are addressed to the 
taste of the people. It may be said that their 


An Interesting 
Court Decision 
Regarding 
Copyright 


form is their essence, and their object the pro- 
duction of pleasure in their contemplation. This 
is their final end. They are as much the product 
of genius and the result of composition as are the 
lines of the poet.” 


Cc. &..& 











Work of Morton Tobias, sixteen-year-old schoolboy. 


A WEALTH OF DESIGN TALENT 


N THE United States, there are hundreds of worthy of encouragement. He advertised through 
thousands of children studying art. In New the drawing teachers of the different schools and 
York City, alone, there are 803,950 children of through the art magazines and newspapers, 
all ages that are ex- that any child between 
perimenting along this the ages of 8 and 16 
line of talent. who felt possessed of 
In September, 1921 artistic talent should 
a movement was start- apply at the Stuyve- 
ed by the Board of sant High School and 
Education headed by have his work passed 
the Art Educational upon, and that those 
Committee of the City of the highest merit 
of New York. It was would be given a free 
organized with a view course in art each 
to discovering the un- Saturday morning, the 
usual talent among class to be conducted 
these children. Mr. by Dr. Fritz. 
LaGuardia, at that There were 263 ap- 
time president of the plicants. Each was 
Board of Aldermen, instructed to make a 
was very active in the sketch of any subject, 
work and a number 
of young people of 
extraordinary ability 
were discovered. 
Today a similar 
movement is under- 
taken by Dr. Henry the 263 examples sub- 
E. Fritz, independent, |* * mitted, the work of 
however, of Mr. La Decoration by Chinese boy, aged thirteen. thirty of the most 
Guardia’s initiative. promising children 
Dr. Fritz has the same thought in his mind, was selected, these to take this course. There 
that there must be many very talented children in was no class distinction shown, one negro boy 
the New York public schools, who are well and one Chinese boy being among those selected. 











trating or industrial 
design, the work to 
consuine not more 
than three hours in 
the making. Out of 

















either freehand illus-. 
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But here was a group well worthy of encourage- 
ment. Examples of their skill have been on dis- 
play during the past month at the Art Centre, 


65 East 56th Street. The 
exhibition is under the auspices 
of the School Art League. 

The exhibition at the Art 
Centre attracted much attention 
and while all the work shown 
was creditable, the work of Syl- 
via Kweller, Morton Tobias, 
Duncan Campbell, Edith Zer- 
mon and the Chinese boy Fong 
Chu was particularly clever. 

Any nine-year-old boy who 
can do the work of this young 
man Campbell ought to be en- 
couraged. Any sixteen-year-old 
boy who can do the work that 
Morton Tobias accomplishes 
ought to be taken in hand by 
some manufacturer and edu- 
cated. 

Dr. Fritz is doing excellent 
work to search out and discover 
this talent and the industries 
ought to back him up in it. 

It would be wise for the 
manufacturers to give practical 
assistance to this class, espe- 
cially those qualifying along the 
lines of industrial art. We can 
no longer depend upon Europe 
for our designs. It is not only 


unnecessary that we do so, but it is impractical 
because American manufacturers are producing 





The decorative work of Duncan 
Campbell, aged nine years, is remark- 
able and ought to be encouraged. 


such excellent work that they: are selling to the 
large importers and it is rather embarrassing to 
approach an importer at the time perhaps when 


hehas just discovered that this 
same manufacturer has pirated 
one of his pet import designs. 

There are 274 art schools in 
this country today teaching 
industrial design. Much of the 
work that is being turned out is 
utterly useless. There is no 
selective system undertaken 
whereby the adaptability of the 
student to the vocation is de- 
termined. The average artist 
and designer possesses the same 
talent that is possessed by the 
average girl pianist. We all 
know the type. There are few 
of these girls who could exact 
from you and me a fee of $2 
to hear them play. They have 
to be extraordinarily good be- 
fore their work is worth paying 
for and this is the practical side 
of art that few art students 
ever consider. 

Will the work they do ever 
be worth paying for? 

In the case of Dr. Fritz and 
his experiment, out ot 263 am- 
bitious youngsters, only thirty 
were selected. It must not be 
assumed that none of the others 


gave promise and that they were unworthy, but 
these thirty are well worth encouraging. 





The animal work of Duncan Campbell, aged nine years. 
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WHO SHOULD CARRY THE BAG? 


HE question above cited refers in the ver- 

nacular to a practice that, to a large extent, 
governs the whole fabric of commercial transac- 
tions. 

Conditions are changing in the marketing of 
merchandise from season to season and from 
year to year. 

It seems only a year or two ago, that “buying 
for Fall” and “buying for Spring” were terms 
that meant, by inference, the purchase of a com- 
plete season’s stock. 

The buyer made his plans on that basis. 

The jobber in turn, arranged for his supplies 
so as to provide for bulk ship- 
ments in the pre-season periods. 

The manufacturer, antici- 
pating the seasons, purchased 
his raw material and ran his 
mill in order that he might have 
shipments ready when they 
were required. 

Under these conditions, the 
responsibility and risk were 
fairly equably shared all along 
the line. Good faith and confi- 
dence were dominating factors 
in transactions between buyer and seller, and 
even when costs fluctuated, prosperity was not 
seriously disturbed. 

This condition, however, exists in certain 
industries only as a matter of memory. A new 
theory prevails ; instead of placing seasons’ orders 
as formerly, the retailer now maintains a hand- 
to-mouth policy and postpones his purchasing 
until his stock is in actual need. 

When everybody does this, and.4t is a con- 
dition that exists very largely at the present 
time, there is created a curtailment of production 
that is never recovered. Neither the jobber nor 
the manufacturer can afford to carry the entire 
risk of buying or making goods in advance to an 


need. 


Instead of placing season’s 
orders as formerly, the re- 
tailer now maintains a 
hand-to-mouth policy, and 
postpones his purchasing 
until his stock is in actual 


When everybody does this, 
there is created a curtail- 
ment of production that 
is never recovered. 


extent that will cover the retailers’ needs. 

Some manufacturers, it is true, are trying 
to meet the situation by working ahead on staple 
stock, but even they are cautious when it comes 
to novelties. 

Other manufacturers continue in their ef- 
forts to run their mills on an advance-order basis 
and reduce their operations to the stage required 
by actual orders. 

If the drift of retail buying continues to set 
as strongly toward the theory of hand-to-mouth 
purchasing, somebody will have to carry the 
stock, or the retailer will go short, but if, on the 
other hand, the retailer finds it 
impossible to purchase a suffi- 
cient quantity of goods from 
shelf delivery, he will be forced 
to return to a more liberal 
method of buying. 

It is merely a matter of de- 
termining on who is going to 
carry the bag. 

If the manufacturer and the 
jobber can operate their estab- 
lishments as emergency supply 
depots, the retailer’s needs can 
be met as they occur. 

The retail buyer, naturally averse to specula- 
tion, and with a merchandise man rigidly scruti- 
nizing every expenditure, cannot be blamed for a 
desire to play close to the lines of safety. But he 
should bear in mind that both jobber and manu- 
facturer are influenced by the same principles of 
safety, and particularly when overnight fluctua- 
tions of raw material costs exercise an extra 
pressure in the direction of caution, and restric- 


tion of production is bound to occur, even per- 
haps, to the point of absolute stoppage. 


The manufacturer runs his business on capi- 
tal, just the, same as the retailer, but he cannot 
do a profitable business on distressed merchan- 
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dise: the retailer can. 

We believe that the interests of all will best 
be served by a return to the old form of season 
buying. So long as there is risk in the making up 
of merchandise, we believe that the risk should be 
borne by all who derive profit from its production 
and sale. 

The retailer has no right to monopolize a 
condition of assured safety by requiring the job- 
ber and manufacturer to assumer all the risk. 

The retailer should admit his share of the 
risk by backing his own judgment in advance 
orders. The jobber or commissionaire should 
assume his share in a similar way. The manu- 
facturer, with a certain number of guaranteed 
orders in hand, is then justified in running his 
machines, to a reasonable extent, on stock not 
specifically covered by orders. 

In other words, everybody who profits 
should help in the common task of “carrying the 
bag.” 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER ADD FLOOR 
SPACE 
| pepo & FAULKNER are adding considerably 
to their floor space. A mezzanine gallery 
extending the length of the well-known alcove 
space on the North East section of their main 
floor, is being constructed. They will move into 
this section their short-lengths together with their 
ticketing and sample binding departments, leaving 
them with a basement solely for stock, covering a 
full half acre. 








SHOWING LINE OF BED-SETS 
(= Roy e & Co., Philadelphia, are showing 
a line of Dolly Madison bed sets, in which 





they are extending their range of colors. These 
sets are made in colors to match any decorative 
scheme, in addition to their plain effects. They 
are also showing a complete line of damasks in 
several different ideas and styles, from the mod- 
erate priced to the better goods. They have con- 
siderably enlarged their line of brocades, and 
have also a line of sunfast light-weight drapery 
fabrics, in which large patterns predominate. 





NEW LINE OF DAMASKS AND SILK 
DRAPERIES 

E Jamieson’s Sons Co., of Philadelphia, are 

¢ showing a completely new line of guaran- 
teed sunfast silk damasks, plain weave; also silk 
draperies, mercerized damask portieres, and silk 
damask table-scarves. This firm’s sunfast silk 
damasks are shown in all the newer shades. There 
is one particularly effective pattern in an all-over 
floral design in a variety of colors; and another 


is a striped floral design in a beautiful combina- 
tion of old rose, blue and taupe. 





EXTRAORDINARY STAGE CURTAIN 
A REMARKABLE piece of drapery work was 
recently completed by the J. Kennard & 
Sons Carpet Co., of St. Louis. This was the 
making of a stage curtain, for the new Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, which is perhaps as large as any 
in the country. The proscenium arch of this 
stage is 98 feet wide by 30 feet high. The cur- 
tains and valances are made of red silk velour. 
The valances measure 18 feet at the end and 12 
feet at the center, and are embellished at the 
bottom with gold braid embroidery 24 inches 
wide. The Scottish Rite emblem 
is also embroidered in the center 
of the valance in gold on red 
satin, and measures 10 feet by 
13. There is a heavy 36-inch 
gold fringe at the bottom of the 
curtains. These curtains are 
hung on a patent track nd are 
operated by an electric motor. 
We would like to have illus- 
trated this drapery, but unfor- 
tunately the only photograph 
obtainable did not do the work 


justice, being taken from an 
angle giving poor lighting. 





Through the show window of the 
Snively-Joseph Co., Pittsburgh. 
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In the wall paper showroom of the Snively-Joseph Co. 





MR. McGEACHIN RETIRES AS VIL- 
LAGE PRESIDENT 
_ Larchmont Times of June 19th published 
on its editorial page, a glowing eulogy of 
Village President George McGeachin, on his re- 
tirement from office after having served the Vil- 
lage of Larchmont for three years as President, 
and for four years previous to that, as Village 
Trustee. 


We quote from this article a few. para- 
graphs: 

The public. finds in men of the type of President 
McGeachin something that is not to be found in the 
trained politician. It is the world’s loss that we have 
so few men of this type who are willing to assume the 
grave responsibilities of office, make 
the many personal sacrifices demand- 
ed and bear the inevitable criticism 
that comes to men in public life. 
And for that reason, the retirement 
of President McGeachin is a distinct 
loss to the Village of Larchmont and 
an event worthy of more than pass- 
ing notice. 

The period marked by his three 
terms as president has been a mo- 
mentous one in accomplishment, That 
period has seen $1,200,000 spent by 
the Village and every dollar of it 
has been well spent. There has been 
no wastefulness, no expenditure that 
was unwarranted but all that has 
been done has been done for the real 
betterment of the Village. 

The water plant, costing $350,000, 
is an asset none will attempt to dis- 
count. Our new Municipal Building 
has added to the pride of our citi- 
zens. More than $150,000 has been 
spent on street improvements with 
the result that the streets of the 








Another room in the Snively-Joseph 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


village are today in exceptionally fine shape. 

Of almost overshadowing importance has been a * 
new sewer disposal plant for which $373,000 has been 
voted. Chatsworth avenue has been paved at a cost of 
$65,000. Many other incidental improvements put 
through during this period have cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. 

President McGeachin can step out and lay aside 
his burden without apology. He has made a large con- 
tribution in good works to the Village of Larchmont. 
He has proved a great asset to Larchmont during an 
epoch-making period. The big things he has done will 
always stand as a reminder of and as a monument to 
his administration. His Jabors have brought him little 
except that satisfaction which comes to one who knows 
that his work has been well done. 


At the closing of the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, prior to Mr. McGeachin’s re- 
tirement, he was presented with a London made, 
gold-headed malacca cane, as a token of esteem 
from the Village employees. 





RETAILERS IN NEW HOME 


% basa illustrations on this page, and on the pre- 

ceding page, are from the new quarters of 
the Snively-Joseph Co., Pittsburgh. This build- 
ing, before alteration, was an eleven-room buft 
brick dwelling. It has been remodeled at consid- 
erable expense. The main showroom ‘s 24 x 32 
feet ; the walls are covered with gold cloth paper, 
and the woodwork throughout is of walnut with 
a dull natural finish, This company was estab- 
lished in 1873, and until recently was engaged 
exclusively in a general wallpaper and painting 
business. They have, however, recently added a 
complete line of lamps, art novelties, small furni- 
ture, etc. 
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PROFESSIONAL DESIGNERS HOLD IN- 
TERESTING EXHIBIT 


hae: exhibition of textile designs created by a 
group of professional American studios, held 
at the Art Center June 17 to June 28 under the 
auspices of The Silk Association of America and 
the National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, was unusually interesting for more than one 
reason. It was the first purely professional exhi- 
bition of its kind ever held in New York, and the 
quality of the designs presented was such as to 
command the most respectful attention of Amer- 
ican textile manufacturers. Seven of the leading 
studios were represented: Robert Schey; The 
Original Designing Co.; Berengaria & Alfred 
Walsh; Harold Johnson, A. Sirooni; Wm. H. 
Arlt and Joseph Kullmann. Their designs were 
for several types of fabrics, mostly silks, and for 
a variety of uses. 

The exhibition was planned not for the pur- 
pose of selling designs but rather to show what 
American designers could do ; to demonstrate that 
American textile manufacturers need not look to 
France for designs of first rate excellence. This 
accounts for the striking variety of the exhibit. 
Not a single design was intended to be sold from 
the walls of the exhibit room; each one was cre- 
ated especially for this exhibition as a type to 
illustrate that the designer was prepared to do 
that kind of work. Nor were the colors intended 
to be applied directly. They ,too, were selected 
merely to show the artists’ skill in this phase of 





The two designs illustrated here and shown at the recent 
exhibition of the work of professional designers are by 
Berengaria & Alfred Walsh. 


their work. The exhibit, according to experts, 
was undeniably a good show, revealing the great 
range and skill of American designers. Practi- 
cally the whole cycle of design motif was encom- 
passed. There were primitive, Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese, paisley, Persian, Balkan, Spanish, 
French and American designs, and in addition 
there were a number of deft adaptations of cir- 
cles, straight and broken lines, checks and geo- 


metrical figures. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 
A” EXTREMELY useful help in the study of 
interior decoration is provided in the new 
edition of “Color Schemes for the Home and 
Model Interior’ by Henry W. Frohne and Alice 
F. and Bettina Jackson. 

This volume is a revised edition of a similar 
work published five years ago by the Dean-Hicks 
Co., Grand Rapids and the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia and London. 

In addition to twenty full page half-tone 
plates of interiors, there are also twenty plates 
showing fabric combinations in full color, so ar- 
ranged as to cover the color combinations now in 
general decorative use. 

The present volume contains also descriptive 
text covering the decorative schemes and a ntm- 
ber of chapters on the general subject of interior 
decoration. The whole contained within about 





one hundred pages, durably bound in cloth and 
providing a practical exposition on modern dec- 
orative practices in a single volume published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., price $5.25 postpaid. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED HOMELY ATMOSPHERE HEIGHTENED BY 


USE OF A QUAINT 


WALL PAPER 
The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 








RECEPTION ROOM IN THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB NEW 
YORK DISPLAYING A BEAUTIFUL SCENIC PAPER 


The Upholsterer and 
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THE TA Ce 


MERICA pays every year a tremendous un- 
conscious tax, a tax on incompetence. 
Every time a purchaser buys defective mer- 

chandise, a tax is paid in the lessened service the 
merchandise will render. 

Every defect in every manufactured product 
contributes to a direct loss by the purchaser and 
user of that product. 

Merchandise sold through misrepresentation 
or bought through insufficient knowledge of real 
values, helps swell the total of the peoples’ in- 
competence tax, and every merchant who permits 
an ignorant sales force to advise customers as to 
the merits and general values of the material 
sold, is responsible for a proportion of the .eco- 
nomic loss the public sustains 


INCOMPETENCE 


the resident merchant has a moral obligation that 
cannot be evaded—that of giving value for value 
to all classes of customers, irrespective of their 
knowledge of the goods. 

Defective materials, unless knowingly sold 
and knowingly purchased as such, is not always 
“sold for certain,” and the transaction is fre- 
quently followed by an annoying sequel of 
returns, refunds and rehandling. 

In our discussion of this subject, we do not 
intend to imply that all material purchased should 
be perfect nor that absolute perfection is possible. 

It used to be a standing rule in Army exami- 
nations that no man could receive a 100% rating. 
In other words, that perfection was not a human 


possibility. 


by buying unsuitable and 
and unworthy materials. 

Defective merchandise is 
the penalty a manufacturer 
pays because of certain con- 
ditions which are permitted 
to prevail in his plant: 

(1) Defective or obso- 
lete machines; (2) Lack of 
trained help and _ efficient 
supervision; (3) Poor raw 
material supplies; (4) Care- 
less handling; (5) General 
indifference to recognized 


Merchandise soid through mis- 
representation or bought 
through insufficient knowledge 
of real values, helps swell the 
total of the peoples’ incompe- 
tence tax, and every merchant 
who permits an ignorant sales 
force to advise customers as to 
the merits and general values of 
the material sold, is responsible 
for a proportion of the eco- 
nomic loss the public sustains 
by buying unsuitable and un- 
worthy materials. 


On the same basis of 
reasoning, it is not wise to 
look for 100% perfection in 
any product created by a 
combination of human and 
mechanical effort. Unavoid- 
able imperfections neither 
impair usefulness, nor lower 
values, but there is a long 
gap between the calibre of 
an article that is “as good as 
it is possible to make” and 
one that is made “just good 
enough to get by with a 





quality standards. 

Material defective from any of the causes 
above recounted, might pass a casual inspection 
and “get by” in an average store, but the moment 
it meets the scrutiny of a critical storekeeper, 
clerk or. customer, ‘its deficiency is readily ob- 
served. 

On goods sold “as is” the old policy of cavedt 
emptor (let the buyer beware) takes precedence 
over all other considerations, but this is the pol- 
icy of the door-to-door peddler, who bends all his 
energies to accomplish a one-time sale, trusting 
always to find new customers and new fields for 
each successive tomorrow. ¥ 


Peddler ethics may or may not be honest, but 





shove in the dark.” 

If in all manufacturing processes, the high- 
est obtainable standards of perfection are main- 
tained as a constant objective, a great deal of 
unnecessary material loss will be stemmed at its 
source. If truthful and fair representation pre- 
vails in the sale by the original producer, and in 
the process of re-sale by the ultimate distributor, 
a condition will be created which will practically 
insure the consumer against the purchase of 
faulty, unworthy or unsuitable merchandise. 

In the last analysis, the incompeten¢y taxes 
the public pays are a penalty for condoning ignor- 
ance. The State, the County, the City make the 
education of children a compulsory obligation. 
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The public should be no less insistent in demand- 
ing that the clerk who sells material, the merchant 
who offers it for sale and the operatives and 
manufacturer who produce it shall be able to 
advise the difference between worthy and un- 
worthy merchandise and the public can enforce 
its demands by refusing to patronize the slightest 
incompetency of product or service. 





AN INTERESTING DISPLAY AT KAY- 
SER & ALLMAN’S 
A* INTERESTING collection of ancient Spanish 
leathers, together with modern reproductions 
of hand-blocked early Nineteenth Century wall 
papers is on view at Kayser & Allman’s, Phila- 
delphia. This collection with examples dating to 
the year 1640 were purchased by M. H. Birge & 
Sons Co. The reproductions made by the Birge 
Co. are designed from the orignal leathers. An 
illustration of this collection is shown below. 





WALL PAPER IN THE HOTEL ROOSE- 


| VELT 
W. 


H. S. Litoyp Co. were recently awarded 
the contract for wall-paper for the new 
Hotel Roosevelt. The papers selected are striped, 





floral and chintz patterns, characteristic of the 
present vogue for these types of papers. It is a 
significant fact that a hotel of the character of the 
Roosevelt has determined to use wall-paper. It 
emphasizes the point that the public is weary of 
the bare, tomb-like appearance of the painted 
walls, and wants that touch of bright color which 
wall paper alone can give. 





A NEW FIRM 

—_ & THorNE, INC. are a new firm who 

have taken over the business heretofore con- 
ducted by The Decorated Lampshade Co. at 121 
East 18th Street, supplying lamp shades, decor- 
ated and plain, prepared parchment and decora- 
tive accessories. The new firm is composed of 
Geoffrey P. Chance and Edward Thorne. 

The new line, which they are now showing, 
includes hand-painted screens, decorated nest 
tables and novelties. The name of the old firm 
will be retained. 





pierce LatrD, decorator, of Los Angeles, 
‘announces his removal from 416 East 9th 
Street, to 2861 West 7th Street, where he has 
improved facilities. 


A collection of old Spanish leathers and modern reproductions executed by M. H. Birge Sons & Co. displayed 
by Kayser & Allman, Philadelphia. See text above. 








MastsauM—The older members of the trade 
will recall Jules Mastbaum who used to buy for 
Gimbel Bros. In the last issue of one of the 
Masonic journals, they pay him a high tribute: 
“Prosperity is the test of a man, but it has never 
spoiled Jules Mastbaum, the head of the Stanley 
Co. of America. As president of a leading mo- 
tion picture company, he has shown a commend- 
able regard for his responsibility to his fellow 
nien and his Maker. May his tribe become as the 
stars of Heaven for multitude.” 

PoLaTCHEK—Emmett Polatchek, who has 
been connected with the Riverdale Mfg. Co., 
New York, for a number of years, is making his 
first selling trip for this concern. He is covering 
the states of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

LavaLLarD—M. Lavallard will be in France 
during the month of August to make selections 
for Fall importations. 

CLarE—John W. Clare, who for twenty 
years has been buyer for the drapery department 
of the Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, Ky., is 
engaging in the drapery and household linen busi- 
ness at 309 Guthrie Street, that city. Mr. Clare 
is now buying for his new store. 

Su1e_s—Alfred B. Shiels returned June 21 
on the S. S. Berengaria from a two months’ so- 
journ in Europe, in the interests of the upholstery 
department of Stern Brothers. This was Mr. 
Shiel’s first trip abroad in the interest of his firm. 

Er.tis—John J. Ellis has been appointed by 
George Nicols & Co. to manage their new South- 
ern office which opened about July 1st at 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Ellis will be 
in charge of all Southern territory east of the 
Mississippi. 

Beck—L. A. Beck, formerly with the Hig- 
bee Company, now associated with Zenith Mills, 
has moved his residence from Cleveland to Phila- 
delphia. 

RosENTHAL—Henry A. Rosenthal, secretary 
of the Weston Co., New York, was married on 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


June 14th to Miss Cecile Coles at the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center. They left on June 17th on the 
S. S. Aquitania for a honeymoon trip to Europe, 
their itinerary including England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. They will return early 
in August. 

Lutu—P. J. Luth of Luth & Powers, Inc., 
New York, sailed on June 25th on the S. S. 
Berengaria for a two months’ pleasure trip 
through Europe. He will visit England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany and Italy. 

McCLeLLanp—Nancy McClelland sailed for 
Paris on the S. S. France on June 18th and will 
not return until about September 1st. 

Bupp—F. W. Budd, head of Cheney Broth- 
ers’ upholstery department, sailed recently for a 
short trip to Europe. He will visit the British 
Empire Exposition in England, and will then go 
to Paris to confer with Henri Creange, also of 
Cheney Brothers. 

TiLBrooK—W. G. Tilbrook, manufacturers’ 
agent of imported drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics, sailed in June for a six months’ tour of the 
manufacturing centers of Europe. 

GouLp—R. L. Gould will hereafter cover the 
New England States for the Ralph M. Levey Co. 

ScHWARTz—Morris Schwartz, who has been 
assistant to Samuel L. Leon, buyer for L. M. 
Blumstein’s upholstery and carpet department, 
has accepted the position as manager of the up- 
holstery, carpets, blankets and toys departments 
with the Boston Store, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Schwartz was formerly connected with the Simp- 
son Crawford Co., 14th Street Store, and the 
Siegel-Cooper Co. 

Wei1Lt—Adolph B. Weil has been appointed 
drapery and upholstery buyer for Loveman, Jos- 
eph and Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. For the past 


_ twenty years, Mr. Weil has been with the Burger- 


Phillips Co. of that city. 
PHILLIPs—Louis Phillips, with the assist- 
(Continued on page 125) 























TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE WALNUT 


Fig. 1, American Walnut; Fig. 2, Figured American Walnut; Fig. 3, Close Straight Grain American Walnut; 
Fig. 4, Curly Walnut; Fig. 5, Circassian Walnut; Fig. 6, American Walnut Butt. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


ALNUT, which was the next great furni- 

ture wood to come into fashion following 
oak, had characteristics which were quickly seized 
upon to satisfy the new taste for furniture and 
wood-work enrichment. 

With the death of Cromwell, 1659, there per- 
ished also the austerity of thought and taste 
which had inhibited artistic expression in the con- 
struction of furniture to such an extent that 
furnishings of the latter Cromwellian period were 
of the most commonplace 
character. | 

The restoration of the 
monarchy and the return of a 
large number of exiled nobil- 
ity brought back to England a 
revival of taste which in a 
short time showed itself, not 
only in dress and deportment, 
but to such an extent in fur- 
nishings that a writer in 1673 
makes particular mention of 
the richness of the furnishings 
and says “To this excess of 
superfluity were we now ar- 
rived, and that not only at 
court, but almost universally, 
even to wantonness and pro- 
fusion.” 

Walnut, which had been 
imported from Persia into 
Italy about the date of the 
Christian era, and brought to 
England with elm, yew and 
other trees during the Roman occupation, had 
become quite prominent through Italy, France 
and Spain, where it was freely used for furniture 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

A vast number of trees were planted in Eng- 
land during Elizabeth’s reign and had attained 
maturity about the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century, at which time it was used in conjunction 
with oak. 





Walnut turned chair. 


At about this time, there developed a definite 
vogue for turned and twisted chair posts, rails 
and stretchers, and while some of these were 
made in oak, the lightness and greater compact- 
ness of walnut very quickly brought this wood 
and beech into favor for spiral carvings. 

The specific lightness of walnut and the easy 
working quality under the carver’s tools, while 
contributing to its value as a furniture wood, 
became to some extent the cause of its fall from 
favor subsequent to the mid- 
Victorian period. 

Not content with the re- 
strained ornamentation which 
characterized the end of the 
Seventeenth and the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Centuries, 
the carver and fret-sawyer de- 
veloped a superfluity of orna- 
mentation which carried well 
into the Nineteenth Century, 
and so satiated the public 
with its objectionable features 
that even to this day walnut, 
in the minds of some, cannot 
be disassociated from the 
carved grotesqueries of that 
era. 

In spite of the abuse to 
which it has been subjected, 
walnut, since its earliest ap- 
pearance, has been a favored 
and. successful furniture tim- 
ber. Like other woods of 
pronounced grain, walnut can be manipulated 
considerably in the cutting. Certain knot growths 
also create figuration that is preserved in cutting 
in order that the greatest possible use may be 
made of it. 

In the pioneer days of this country black 
walnut was employed for very menial purposes 
and miles and miles of old rail fences bore wit- 
ness to its prevalence and its adaptability as a 
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Walnut table of the Georgian era. 


timber for this purpose. 

In Canada, also, black walnut was so com- 
mon as fence-rail material, that when the trans- 
continental railroads were built, the broken-up 
fences with which the navvies cooked their meals, 
were practically all of black walnut. 

(To be continued) 





DECORATIVE SILKS IN AMERICA 
A VERY interesting booklet has come to our 
desk, “Decorative Silks in America,” by F. 
W. Budd of Cheney Brothers. It is practically a 
reprint of the talk given by Mr. Budd at the Art- 
in-Trades Club last March. 

“Our first customer in fine decorative fab- 
rics,” said Mr. Budd, “was Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler. Her business was conducted under the 
name of The Associated Artists. She had with 
her several women who had artistic taste like her- 
self, and they occupied an entire house on East 
23rd Street. Mrs. Wheeler was an unusual type 
of decorator. She created in her studios her own 
designs for printing and weaving and I can re- 
member as a boy that Mr. Cheney would come 
down from the mill to consult with her as to the 
fabric that she wished to have made. She pos- 
sessed a wonderful combination of vision and 
good taste and from this business connection was 
developed our decorative department. Her busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that she was obliged 
to form a partnership with two gentlemen, who 








Carved walnut chair of the Restoration. 


unfortunately were more commercial than artistic 
and Mrs. Wheeler finally retired. 

“The development of our upholstery fabrics 
for the first ten years was very slow and discour- 
aging. We had no skilled workmen for jacquard 
looms, nor had we looms to weave fine fabrics. 
The only real help and encouragement we re- 
ceived outside of Mrs. Wheeler was from Mr. 
Faulkner and Mrs. Whitney, who was then the 
head of the upholstery department in Arnold 
Constable & Company. The trade in general was 
afraid to show ‘us anything for fear that we 
would copy their fabrics, and the Museums had 
nothing with which to help us. Furthermore; we 
had no designers who knew anything about period 
designs, and we did not know much about it our- 
selves. But fortunately for us most of our cus- 
tomers did not know much more. Under such 
conditions and with the growing: demand for 
French fabrics the selling department in New 
York was on the ragged edge. We felt that at 
any time the firm, all the members of which lived 
at South Manchester, would decide to throw out 
the department, as many others would have done, 
but the turning point finally came and for the past 
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twenty years, we, as well as our American com- 
petitors, are making upholstery fabrics that are 
equal, and in many respects superior, in work- 
manship to our foreign competitors. 

“The prejudice against American goods has 
largely disappeared, but we do meet people who 
do not know that fine upholstery goods are made 
in this country and I am led to believe that some 
decorators may still find it easier to sell French 
fabrics, because they are French, 

“As an illustration of this, I recently called 
on some friends who had been redecorating their 
apartment. I was told that the decorator had 
used French fabrics—but they were made at our 
mills at South Manchester, and I believe that my 
hostess was as much disappointed when I told her 
so as she probably would be if told that her Paris 
gown had been made in America. 

“Twenty-five years ago, however, our sales- 
men had much harder problems to contend with. 
As an example, a large jobber in those days was 
selling our satin damask in considerable quanti- 
ties to a furniture manufacturer. The sale of this 
fabric was probably hurting his business with 
imported goods and he did not wish to develop 





this business by putting in new patterns. We 
finally offered new patterns of a similar quality 
to the furniture trade and we were met with the 
remark by one of those manufacturers that when 
we could produce American goods that were as 
good as his French goods he would give us some 
business, and when we asked him to show us the 
French fabric that he liked, he took us into his 
salesroom and showed us several suites of furni- 
ture covered with material made by our mills in 
South Manchester. We could not reveal the fact 
that they were our goods, as by so doing we 
would have lost a good jobbing customer. 

“How would a salesman like to stand by and 
hear a conversation between a salesman and a 
customer, who is admiring a fabric, and hear the 
salesman say that the goods would be out of the 
Custom House (which meant our warehouse 2‘ 
South Manchester) the following week? 

“T am told that our fabrics were used in the 
palace of the President of the Argentine Republic 
at Buenos Aires, but the English firm who did 
the work there told us that if it had been known 
that they were American goods they could not 
have been used.” 


A colonial paper designed and executed by the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. in the home of Mrs. Albert J. Collings 


at Ardsley. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


| 2 yoweos F. SCHLESINGER, vice-president of 
the May Department Stores Co., with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, and for sixteen years 
general manager of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, was a recent visitor in the latter city and 
stated that it was the plan of the concern with 
which he is now connected to enter the San 
Francisco field. He stated, however, that busi- 
ness was so good here that no one has wanted to 
sell and that no real opportunity has presented 
itself for the May Co. to secure a foothold. 

The Devoto Lamp and Shade Co. has moved 
to a fine factory building on Second Street, near 
Howard, San Francisco. 

The California Curtain Mills, formerly lo- 
cated at 807 Market Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to upstairs quarters at 883 Market Street. 
This firm handles upholstered furniture in addi- 
tion to draperies. 

E. H. Belcher, for several years located at 
444 Market Street, San Francisco, has moved to 
22 Battery Street. He has given up a number of 
his lines and is now centering his attention on the 
lines of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. The Los Ange- 
les territory, formerly covered by H. L. Smith, 
has been taken over and his field is now Coast- 
wide. 

The Bozart Rug Co. has opened offices at 180 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

D. T. Cassidy, of the California Drapery 
House, Fresno, Cal., was a recent visitor on the 
trade at San Francisco. 

Margett’s, rugs and carpets, for some time 
located at 149 Powell Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to the Meadowbrook Building, where it 
has secured a ten-years’ lease on the entire second 
floor. This is the second time this firm has moved 
to larger quarters in the past three years. 

Robert Livingston Gump and Richard Gump, 
sons of A. L. Gump, president of the S. & G. 
Gump Co., whose store is one of the show places 
of San Francisco, are making a trip to Europe. 
They will attend the British Empire Fair and the 
Olympic games before returning. 

Members of the San Francisco trade were 
grieved to learn of the death in Atlanta, Ga. on 
May. 29 of Frank A. Gates, son of Harry E. 
Gates, head of the drapery and rug departments 
of Hale Bros. The young man had been a travel- 
ing salesman out of this city for some time and 
just before his death had taken on the line of 





Miller Bros., having arranged to cover the South- 
ern territory. 

W. W. Hills, whose headquarters are in the 
Textile Building, San Francisco, returned from a 
trip to the markets recently and has since left to 
call upon the trade in the southern part of the 
State. 

Ed. Lachman, of Lachman Bros., who con- 
duct a large home furnishings house in the Mis- 
sion District, San Francisco, is visiting the East- 
ern markets. 

The Western Furniture Upholstering Co. 
has engaged in business at 1672 Fifteenth Street, 
San Francisco, under the management of Lang- 
sam Bros. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, has pur- 
chased a frontage of four hundred feet on Mis- 
sion Street, at the rear of its present store, and 
plans a $3,000,000 building program. Stockrooms 
and service departments now housed in the Mar- 
ket Street building will be moved to structures to 
be erected on the new holdings and three floors 
will be added to the present structure. A fea- 
ture of the improvements will be the erection of 
a ten-story structure with a capacity of one 
thousand automobiles, relieving the parking con- 
gestion in the neighborhood. The home furnish- 
ings department will be greatly enlarged when the 
added space is available. Among the buildings to 
be taken over on Mission Street is one now occu- 
pied by the Hulse-Bradford Co., wholesalers of 
floor coverings, draperies and upholstery goods. 

The City of Paris, one of San Francisco’s 
oldest retail stores, has secured a lease on quar- 
ters in the suburban city of Oakland and is 
planning to open a branch. At first but a few 
departments will be represented, but eventually a 
complete department store is contemplated. Lee 
Schlesinger, formerly divisional merchandise 
manager, has been made general manager of the 
City of Paris store and is in full charge during 
the absence of president Paul Verdier in Europe. 

The Print Rooms, formerly located at 540 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, have been closed 
and the print department has been amalgamated 
with that of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 

William A. Rankin, until recently secretary 
and treasurer of the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Co., San Francisco, and for thirty-five 
years associated with Walton N. Moore, passed 
away at his home at Berkeley, Cal. on June 20, 
following an illness of six months. He was a 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Fig. 1 


AT THE MIDSUMMER FURNITURE MARKET 


ONTRARY to all pre-season prognostiga- 
tions, the mid-Summer furniture market in 
Grand Rapids started off with a bang, and every 
indication that a record in attendance and busi- 
ness would be established. At the end of the 
third day, 773 buyers had registered officially, 
and at the end of the first week, the number was 
in excess of 1,150. With that record start even 
pessimistic exhib- 
itors were ready 
to admit that July 


19, the closing 
day, will see 
3,000 buyers. 


The expectation 
that the opening 
of the new Chi- 
cago Mart would 
cut down the 
number of exhib- 
its and attend- 
ance radically did 
not come true. 
There are only 
sixteen exhibits 
missing from last 
season’s number, 
and there are sev- 
eral new ones here who have never shown here 
before. Only three national distributors have left 
the Grand Rapids market, one of which will be 
back in the Winter show. 

This year exhibits are being shown in eight 
large buildings. In the first week there were buy- 
ers here from practically every state in the Union, 
from four provinces in Canada, from Mexico, 
Cuba, England, France, Hawaii, and the Argen- 





Fig. 2 


No other market has been so well attended. 
Fair to very good buying has prevailed from 
the hour of opening the market, which was a 
great surprise to everybody except those who had 
made a careful analysis of the business condi- 
tions, better in many instances than a year ago 
or six months ago. And price is not being sacri- 
ficed. There is a strong reason for believing 
that the prices an- 
nounced at the 
opening will be 
constant through- 
out the season. 
The present cost 
of materials, la- 
bor, lumber, to- 
gether with taxes, 
forbid, it is de- 
clared by manu- 


tine. 


facturers, any 
reductions this 
season. 


A reduction in 
wholesale prices 
would not in- 
crease the demand 
for furntiure by 
the dealer to any 
extent—it would probably curtail sales in the 
long run. Furniture is too closely priced at the 
factory to permit reductions and show normal 
profits at the end of the year. i" 

The new patterns at this market surpass any- 
thing previously offered, both in number and 
artistic development. The designers at the fac- 
tories apparently have exercised their ingenuity 
to the greatest degree in putting forth lines to 
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appeal to the eye and artistic sense, and this is 
especially true in upholstered goods, dining room 
suites, and living,room chairs. 

When the furniture bought at this market 
this season is placed on the dealers’ floors, the 
American public will have the opportunity of 
purchasing a finer 
grade of furni- & 
ture than ever of- 
fered here before. 

One _ exhibit 
w hich appealed 
strongly to the 
buyers looking 
for fine furniture 
in upholstery lines 
was_ practically 
filled with repro- 
ductions of an- 
tiques with a dis- 
tinct historic 
interest. One was 
a wing chair, an 
exact reproduc- 
tion of the origi- 
nal in the Victor- 
ian Museum in 
London, copied in 
truthful exactness 
as to lines, colors 
and quality of the 
fabrics, the basic 
color being mul- 
berry, with bright 
design colors. 

Interest was 
shown in a repro- 
duction of Ben 
Johnson’s Wind- 
sor chair, used by 
him in his head- 
quarters at Ches- 
hire Cheese. No 
sample of high 
lighting has ever 
been seen here 
that -can quite 
compare with the work of that character shown in 
this particular piece. Another exquisite piece is 
an early American desk and cabinet, the work- 
manship and finish of which are a delight to 
every one who sees it. An arm chair after the 
original in the Kensington Museum, London, was 
also a great drawing card. 
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Fig. 4 


In upholstered goods there was a wide range 
of choice in styles and fabrics. The one-piece 
cushion prevailed in popularity. The Chippendale 
shown herewith was a great favorite. The 
background was in silver with ecru pattern, and a 
beautiful piece. Unlike many of the better grade 
| suites this season, 

this one (see Fig. 
1) was of but 
three pieces; very 
many were of 
four pieces, enab- 
ling the manufac- 
turer to sell the 
one more number. 
The arms on this 
Suite are a far cry 
from the style 
prevailing a very 
few years ago, 
when the vogue 
; was the heavy 
overstuffed wide 
arm which was 
made for comfort 
and not for looks. 
However, that 
cumbersome style 
is still shown for 
the very large liv- 
ing room, or the 
club where one 
longs for a good 
stretch and real 
comfort. How- 
ever, fashion leads 
one as faras 
possible from the 
wide arm to as 
little as possible 
besides style. 
Decorative 
lamps (see Fig. 
3) were shown in 
greater profusion 
than ever before 
in this market, 
and were found for every conceivable use in the 
home, the club or the public gathering place. 
Nothing more dignified was seen for the hall or 
for flanking such a place as the bookcase. They 
are 69 inches high, creations of plated silver, 
mounting sparkling clear crystal beaded globes. 
with clear crystal finials. 
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Indicative of the efforts made by some de- 
signers not to get too far away from the old 
period types of fine furniture was one of the 
exhibits showing very high grade decorative fur- 
niture. Especially excellent in that exhibit was 
one console, a cabinet and a console and mirror. 

The console and mirror are in the style of 
“the Most Famous of English Cabinet Makers”— 
Chippendale—1705-1779. This title to distinction 
few will dispute. Either by a favorable combina- 
tion of circumstances or his personality, possibly 
both, his name 
has become so 
familiarly associ- 
ated with mobili- 
ary furniture of 
the 18th Century 
that some attri- 
bute all furniture 
produced by the 
cabinet makers of 
this time to his 
genius. 

It was Chip- 
pendale who first 
introduced per- 
sonality into cabi- 
net making and 
attached his name 
to the pieces pro- 
duced in his 
work shop. This 
was accomplished 
by clever adver- 
tising and partly 
through the publi- 
cation of the first 
really reliable 
book on furniture 
designs. In 1749, 
Thomas, the sec- 
ond “The Chip- 
pendale,” opened his shop in Conduit Street, 
Long Acre, and in 1753 he moved to No. 60 St. 
Martins Lane. Here he spent the remainder of 
his life, this being the shop which became so 
famous for gossip of the fashionable and fine 
furniture. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 


4) of console and mirror illustrates the flowing 
lines which Chippendale used so successfully. 
The moulded serpentine-shaped top enriched with 
a gadroon carved edge, deep scrolled, pierced and 
carved apron with central basket of flowers from 
which flow scrowls and foliage connecting the 





Fig. 5 






cabriole legs, with Spanish scrole feet, stretcher 
being shaped and carved. The accompanying 
mirror with its moulded and carved oblong frame 
is enriched by a scrolled arch at the top, sur- 
mouted by shell flanked on either side by eagles’ 
heads supporting a swag of flowers, the sides and 
bottom apron of elaborate scrolled leaves. 

This beautiful cabinet, shown in Fig. 5, is of 
the Jacobean period, 1603-1688. To be more 
exact, however, the term “Jacobean” should be 
restricted to the period from 1603 to 1649. The 
developments be- 
tween 1649 and 
1660 are classified 
as “Cromwellian” 
and from 1660 to 
1688 as “Caro- 
lean,” although 
the two first dates 
are generally ac- 
cepted as correct. 
An oblong mould- 
ed top is support- 
ed by a moulded 
and carved bead- 
ed frieze, beneath 
which is a large 
compartment with 
two shelves that 
extend its full 
length, these being 
enclosed. by two 
heavily ‘moulded 
and bossed doors, 
the central panels 
of which are en- 
riched by marque- 
try of ebony and 
holly. The doors 
are flanked by 
moulded and 
carved pilasters. 
The lower section being fitted with one long 
drawer richly carved with the Lunette pattern, 
which was so popular at this period: An arched 
rail under the drawer with its pendants and 
rosettes is in keeping with the turned legs of the 
Baluster type. These are supported by a shaped 
and moulded stretcher of graceful proportions, 
the finish being a rich antique brown fading at 
the high lights to a beautiful old bone color. 

Louis Seize, or better known as Louis XVI 
period extended from 1774-1793. Charming as 

(Continued on page 128) 
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A REMARKABLE DESIGN 


O* ANOTHER page, we describe the Exhibition 
of the Professional Textile Designers’ held 
last month at the Art Center, and below we are 
showing an additional treatment which we be- 
lieve to be exceedingly interesting and which we 
received too late to be shown with the article 
mentioned. 

Robert Schey depicted an original treatment 
in the Toile de Jouy style. Toile de Jouys are 
usually in European motifs—most of them Eng- 
lish or French. Many of them went into the 
periods. But Mr. Schey presented one design 
that was typically American, to be done in one 
color print upon a linen ground. It suggests 
possibilities for American treatments that have 
never been undertaken, to our knowledge. 





CHINESE RUGS POPULAR 
Wryrosee rugs, showing as they do a broad ex- 
panse of color in the background, have 
become very popular with decorators. The great 
difficulty has always been to find rugs, especially 





A design by Robert Schey in the Toile de Jouy style, shown recently at the Art Center. 


Orientals, which fill the color requisite of a dec- 
orative scheme. 

Today you can go to some of the larger im- 
porters and if they haven’t got the exact thing 
needed, they have at least a sample of the color 
line which some Chinese firms are furnishing, in 
swatches, and one can select the color back- 
grounds out of 30 different tones of color—deep 
maroon, light maroon, brown, tans, various shades 
of green, etc. The detached patterns which char- 
acterize the Chinese rugs are brought out in the 
fixed complements of the background cclors. 

Special sizes are made to order. 





A SUCCESSFUL EXPOSITION 
HE City of Waterbury has just held a most 
successful industrial and mercantile Exposi- 
tion in celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the city. 

The Exhibition covered the period from June 
2nd to the 7th, and upwards of seventy firms 
arranged exhibits under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


See text above. 

















OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 
questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

(1) What are “ingrain” wallpapers? 

Plain colored papers which have a peculiar 
texture due to the fact that the color is embodied 
in the paper, literally “ingrained.” 

(2) How can warped veneer be restored to 
its original smoothness? 

This is a broad question. Naturally, the 
restoration of veneer will have some relation to 
the cause of the injury. The curling of veneer is 
usually due to the changes 
of the temperature or from 1 
having been wet, and it : 


How is a natural wood finish 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


space ; over a mantel, over a doorway, within a 
panel, or as a component part of some piece of 
furniture. A picture so used becomes a decora- 
tive painting. 

(5) What is meant by “graining’’? 

The art of reproducing by paint or pigment, 
the grain or strie of wood or marble is techni- 
cally known as graining. The work is practically 
a trade in itself, and since the adoption of fire- 
proof doors and windows, of metal, there has 
developed a very great increase in the use $f 
graining to make the metal trim resemble wood! 

(6) What is an “ebony” 
finish to furniture? 
Because of the hardness 


btai: 
would be impossible to put esis ; pam setae and scarcity of genuine 
the veneer back in its place 2 Whatistheusual manner of re- ebony, it is frequently imi- 
without first making it pli- pa old wall paper from tated by other close-gramed 
a wall. 


able by wetting or steaming 

it. When made pliable, ve- 3. 
neer is gently pressed back 

into place, glued and held 

in place by pressure upona 4 
block which fits the shape 
of the veneered surface. 

(3) For what purposes 
are glazed chintzes mostly 
used? 

This would be difficult to 
answer from either the 
point of yardage or popu- 
larity. They are, however, used for window 
curtains, transparent window shades, lampshades, 
furniture coverings, and for the covering of 
dressing tables, screens, boxes and other flat 
surfaces where a brilliant glazed surface is ad- 
vantageous. 

(4) What are decorative paintings? How 
are they used? 

The distinction between decorative paintings 
and pictures is largely that of permanency of 
application. A decorative painting, per se, is 
more or less permanently attached to a particular 


cleaned? 





How are lincrustas, anaglyptas 
and the heavier papers ap- 
plied to a wall? 


What is the difference between 
velvet and velveteen? 


5. What type of rug or carpet is 
the most suitable for use in 
offices and public buildings? 


6. Howcan furs used as rugs be 


woods which are dyed dead 
black in imitation of the 
natural color of ebony 
Wood so treated is termed 
ebonized or ebony finish. 


NEW UPHOLSTERY 
called 


FABRIC 
A NEW fabric, 
“Crown Damask” for 
upholstery and drapery 
purposes and for furniture 
coverings, has been brought 
out by the Clarendon Mfg. Co., New York. It is 
intended to take the place of satin, is highly lus- 
trous, and comes 48-49 inches wide. Crown 
Damask comes in a full range of colors and is 
guaranteed to be absolutely sunfast, it being 
doubly guaranteed both by the Clarendon Mfg. 
Co. and by the Bradford Dyeing Association. The 
bond of each goes with every piece of Crown 
Damask. In addition, the Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
announces that its new Fall line of artificial silk 
and cotton drapery fabrics is now ready for the 
inspection of the trade. 
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THE RUSHBROOKE BED 
TT Rushbrooke bed which we illustrate below 
is a recent acquisition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and represents the luxury of the 
period of Charles II, when it was made for the 
state bedroom of Rushbrooke Hall. It dates 
from about 1685. 

It may be regarded as a good example of the 
elaborate bed of the Seventeenth Century, during 
which time the upholstered bed began to appear, 
having superseded the preceding Elizabethan and 
Jacobean types of carved bedsteads. 

For its elegance this bed relies on the mag- 
nificence of its materials, even the oak posts being 
upholstered; and the cornices of the tester and 
the head-board are completely covered with fabric 
stretched and glued. 

In design one observes an anticipation of 
Daniel Marot, the most influential furniture de- 





signer of the day. It is true that he did not come 
to England until some time after this bed was 
made, but the influence of his designs had pre- 
ceded him, probably by way of the Low Countries. 

The woodwork of this bed came probably 
from the immediate vicinity of Rushbrooke Hall; 
and it is also probable that the upholstery, which 
dates from the same period as the bed, was made 
and embroidered at the Hall itself. 

The valances and curtains are of red velvet, 
edged with cream-colored fringe. The scrolls of 
the cornice are covered with the same red velvet, 
and the acanthus leaves and shell motifs embroid- 
ered on canvas are in cream-colored silk. The 
head-board is covered with canary-colored satin, 
embroidered in cream-colored floral designs. The 
hanging above the head-board, the ceiling of the 
tester, and the spread, are all of canary-colored 
satin, embroidered in a floral pattern suggesting 
Oriental influence. 

DYEING FIRM INSTALLS 
NEW MACHINERY 


N™ machinery has recently 
been installed by the Finco 
Dyeing & Embossing Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, for the shearing of 
pile fabrics and woolens. The 
addition of this machinery gives 
this plant facilities for the 
embossing, tipping and shearing 
of upholstery goods so as to give 
all the new and wanted effects, 
such as a two-tone permanent 
finish and others. 

An elaborate daily trucking 
system has also been worked out 
so that the orders of all their 
customers in the Metropolitan 


territory can be given prompt 
attention. 





ADDS TO PRESENT LINE 
MPORTANT additions will be 
made to the line of the Shen- 

dell Mfg. Co. as a result of an 
extended European trip made by 
Miss Lillian Shendell, who re- 
turned recently. This concern, 
which manufactures U. S. drap- 
eries, portieres, scarfs, etc., re- 
ports a very active demand for 
these goods in plushes, silks and 
other favored materials. 











A LIST OF DECORATIVE TEXT BOOKS 


1% OUR April issue, we published an article outlining subjects of study for students desiring a 


complete decorative course. 
which may be used in following out this outline. 


Since then, we have received several requests for the titles of books 


We are publishing below, in a classified list, the titles of some seventy-five books all of which 


are authoritative and which should be of value. 


Some of these books are of our own publication 


and we can supply any others on the list that may be required. 
Of course, some of these books will be of slight value except to the advanced student, but 
many, in fact most of them, are written from a practical point of view, and will be helpful and 


understandable even to the novice. 


DECORATION 

English Decoration and Furniture (1500-1600)—Jourdain. be ~! 
Decoration in England (1660-1770)—Jourdain............ 
Furniture in England (1660-1760)—Jourdain............. 20.28 
Enlish Decoration and Furniture (1750-1820)—Jourdain.. 25.25 
Home Furnishing—Kellogg ........esecceeccsceeveceecs 2.75 
Art of Interior Decoration—Burbank..............+.++++ 3.25 
Art of Home Decoration—Northend............-+e++0+5 3.75 
Good Taste in Home Furnishing—Sell.................- 1.75 
Decorative Styles and Periods—Candee...............:+. 3.50 
Practical Book of Interior Decoration—Eberlein, MecClue 

OG TROMOWEG 6.6 60h 5 io Chak ohn d Rca are e 8.75 
Decevatwve Works—RGOS os ks +i086cs cnswieuesesenasan 13.75 
Practical Book of Furnishing the Small House and Apart- 

mesit—HQUMEY os Gc casvcerntdiaverecéesdeadsicsetes 6.75 
Principles of Interior Decoration—Jakway............+++ 2.75 
Furnishing the House—Phillips and Woolrich........... 3.75 
English Interiors from Smaller Houses (17th-19th Cen- 

turien) —- JOURN eiis ao 6 6h hos vicveceswcne sins eees Oaks 10.25 
Period Furnishings—Clifford ............ccceccsceccense 7.50 
The Complete Home—Laughlin. .............60.0c ee eae’ 2.00 
House Decoration—Hasluck .............cceecccescseeis 1,00 
Interior Decoration—Parsons %.....5......ce cece ee eeeee 4.25 
Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings—Northend....... 4.25 

WALL PAPER 
Wall Paper: Its History, Design and Use—Ackerman.... $3.75 
Historic Wall Papers—McClelland...............eeeeees 25.25 
ARCHITECTURE 

Early Renaissance Architecture in England—Gotch...... $8.25 
English Homes—Tipfiing.........e0ceeccececcces (each) 25.25 

Period 1. Vol. 1—Norman and Plantagenet. 

Period 1. Vol. ,2-“Early Tudor. 

Period 1. Vol. 3—Late Tudor and Early Stuart. 

Period 1. Vol. '4—Late Stuart. 

Period 1. Vol. 5—Early Georgian. 
Historic Homes of» New England—Northend............. 4.50 

f° 
“PRACTICAL BOOKS 

Cutting and Draping—Stephenson............---++e+++: $6.00 
Modern Furniture Upholstering—Stephenson........-..-- 6.00 
Modern Drapery Sketches—Stephenson..:..,....-++++++- 5.00 
Easy Lessons in the Art of Practical Wood Carving— 

TIOGGOOU | os ais 0.0. n0.nwo ee 00a Sale has cbsxkeveners be 1.75 
New Hardwood Finishing—Hodgson........-....-++e0+5 1.75 
Standard Grainer, Stainer and Marblef—Kelly........... 2.25 
Problem of the Finishing Room—Schmidt..............- 5.25 
Housé€. Painting—Sabin ....crccorschhgececccceccccecsece 1.75 
Graining, Ancient and Modern—Walk\..........ccscc+s 5.25 
1995 Paint Questions Answered.....8.........202eeeeeee 6.25 
Paint Making and Color Grinding.................s.4-- 10.25 
The Household Painter—Kelly 3...0: 2... cece cece ce eceres 1.50 





Furniture Making—Bowers ..........ccececcecscseecses 3.75 
The Expert Paint Mixer—Kelly............0.ceeseeeees 1.50 
FURNITURE 
English Furniture—Strange ........0s0.ceceeccceesccees $10.25 
French Furniture—Strange .......0..0ccceesecdovcceses 10.25 
French Furniture—Saglio .........ccsccevsceccececscecs 4.75 

Old English Furniture and Its Surroundings—Maclver 
WGN oy + w.0 a's batt o nc ¥en ool) saebih Caneeeh heen es 7.75 
How to Know Period Styles in Furniture—Kimerly Skea 2.25 
Modern American Period Furniture—Petersen and Dean.. 3.25 
An Examplar of Antique Furniture Design—Salomonsky.. 5.25 


Practical Book of Period Furniture—Eberlein & McClure aSi3 


Decorative Furniture—Hunter..... Ree R Reese awe Chae 
Furniture of Olden Times—Morse..............2-3-005% 6.25 
English Furniture—RogersS...,..00.++-seseeeeeeeeeeeene 7.75 
Colonial Furniture in ‘Americae—Lockwood PAR SY Ee ee Pay 25.25 
Old English Furniture—Fenn and Wyllie................ 4.75 
COLOR 
Color ‘Schemes for the Home and Model Interiors— 
FYGRME GH JOCKIN, 006d ck er ds vous cs oteavgeoseadben $ 5.25 
Color: -Valne——CatOrG oo 560s Kicdiay so cuenebccsbeedereta 1.50 
RUGS 
Rugs of the Orient—Clifford. ..........ccccccccccevecess $4.00 
The Oriental Rug—Ellwanger.............sccesscecsess 3.75 
Oriental Rug Book—Ripley..............+-+eeeeeeeeuee 5.25 
Oriengal Rugs—Hawley ...........esceeeccseeceerseees 10.25 
Rugs in Their Native Land—Dunn...................08 3.75 
Practical Book of Oriental Rugs—Lewis A Skies OES ce eee 10.25 
Oriental Rugs—Mumford ...2...... ccc cee ee ec ec sc seseees 6.25 
Handwoven Carpets—Kendrick .........ccecceerceceeces 32.25 
Bokhara Turkoman and Afghan Rugs—Clark............ 12.25 
Asian Carpets—Hendley ...... APcpabbeeans Fhcasvghotel 150.25 
TAPESTRIES 
The Tapestry Book—Candee........cececesccreccsccece + $6.75 
Practical Book of Tapestries—Hunter...........++-+e55 10.25 


Practical Book of Tapestries—Hunter (De Luxe Edition) 25.25 


DESIGNS 
Handbook of Ornament—Meyer..........++++.- wereeree 
Lessons | in Decorative Design—Jackson........ Kencewes 4.25 
Design in Theory and Practice—M. Batchelder. . SC anbas ate ee 2.45 
Styles of Ornament—Speltz.......c.cccsecevescecesccees 5.25 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Lace Dictionary—Clifford ......... oe hitb Ves <4 Ey Oa $2.00 
Dictionary: of Sills Termes 5:65 06:6 sobaighsnds<cvcctvctse es 1.50 
Historic Textile Fabrics—Glazier.............ceeeeeeee “8.25 
Practical Book of Early American Arts and Crafts—Eber- 

lela: nat’ MCCUUG in 56 08 fo he 85 ETON eRe eden Sie wait’s 7.75 
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THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 


A’ VARIOUS times we have complimented the 
moving picture industry on the excellence of 
the interiors they show in many of their pictures, 
and on their scenic directors’ knowledge of dec- 
orative art. But occasionally there are films, in 
the preparation of which, the man responsible for 
the decorations seems to have run amok and 
below is an illustration from such a picture. 

This scene, which is supposed to represent a 
nursery, is, we believe, like nothing of the sort 
yet seen on land or sea. It is overcrowded, ultra- 
luxurious and generally absurd. Interiors such 
as this does nothing to advance the public’s 
decorative taste. 





A BOOK ON CLEANING AND DYEING 
“— Practical Dry Cleaner, Scourer and 

Garment Dryer,” by William T. Brannt 
and J. B. Gray, was recently issued in a sixth 
corrected edition by Henry Carey Baird & Co., 
Inc., at a price of $3.00. The small book contains 
concise directions for dry, chemical, and French 
cleaning, the removal of stains or spots, wood 
cleaning, and includes the cleaning of light weight 
fabrics, furs, skin rugs and mats. It also contains 
an analysis of textile fabrics, and a short treatise 
on practical chemistry for the cleaner and dyer. 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING RUG 

A VERY interesting rug called the Vardar, after 

the River Vardar near Salonica, is now on 
the market. It was here that the Armenian ref- 
ugees from Turkey located during the war and 
through the assistance of the Greek Government 
under the management of Ghazarian & Avedi- 
kian, they built up a plant employing 200 weav- 
ers. The rugs are of the Gorevan type, a little 
finer, considerably softer, 56 knots to the inch, 
and from % to % of an inch heighth of pile. The 
rugs are not expensive and are controlled in this 
country by Gullabi Gulbenkian & Co. While 
making for stock, the company is also taking or- 
ders for special sizes and special colorings. 





ADDITIONS TO FALL DRAPERY LINE 

F. KLINEFELTER & Co. have added many 

* interesting lines to their stock which includes 

imported Scotch striped damasks, satin damasks, 

moiré damasks and silk marquisettes. They have 

a wide range of colors and designs for a very 
satisfactory selection. 





4 wo draperies and curtains of the new Forum 
Theatre, Los Angeles, were furnished by the 
Washington Drapery Shop, Thomas Hannibal, 
proprietor, 3519 W. Washington Street. 


A nursery as shown in the “movies.” Over-decorated and in bad taste. See text above. 








COLOR BROUGHT BY WALL PAPER INTO A SEVERELY 
THOUGH TASTEFULLY FURNISHED BED-ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Intzrior Decorator 











Ns, A COLONIAL WALL PAPER APPROPRIATELY USED 


A bedroom in the Women’s National Republican Club. 
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Two armchairs in ebony by Dominique. 
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THE FRENCH FURNITURE OF DOMINIQUE 


HE notable and important tendencies among 

certain modern French furniture designers are 
toward a bold sweep of line and a reasonableness 
in the use of ornamentation. Illustrative of these 
tendencies is the work of Dominique, which is 
the name used for their creations by André 
Domin and Marcel Genevriere. 

In the two armchairs illustrated at the top of 
this page may be seen the restraint exercised by 
these two designers. Here 
they have let the architec- 
tural structure of the 
chairs speak for itself and 
have made no attempt by 
carving or otherwise. to 
relieve it. In the chair in 
the center may be realized 
their understanding of 
constructive line. 

On the following page 
we show a double cup- 
board made of ebonized 
pear-wood, with two 
drawers and a shelf in the 
center of white sycamore. 
The lines in this admir- 
able piece of furniture are 
again magnificently architectural, while its color 
balance approaches perfection. 

The simplicity, yet extreme elegance, of 
rooms in which Dominique furnishings are used 
may be seen in the lower illustration on the fol- 
lowing page. Here we have a bed-room contain- 
ing two beds and a double dressing-table, all of 
which pieces of furniture, because of their proper 








balance, solidity, and correct proportions, make 
further ornamentation of the room, aside from 
the gay colorings of the bed-spreads, unnecessary. 

The atmosphere surrounding all of the Dom- 
inique furniture is one of serenity. There are 
no flaring decorations to distract or tire the eye; 
there are no grotesqueries of line. Each decora- 
tive element seems essential to the general effect. 

It is work of this character which will go a 
long way towards creating 
a new and distinct style 
for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. So many of the 
modern designers in their 
search for originality have 
gone astray in the field 
of over decoration and of 
meaningless lines, that it 
is a pleasure to observe 
the work of such as Dom- 
inique, Ruhlmann, Sue et 
Mare and the few others 
who possess good taste 
and know how to express 
it in connection with novel 
forms and in modern en- 
vironments. 

It is encouraging to note that France is the 
country taking the lead in creating furniture de- 
signs which are away from the accepted standards 
established by the great cabinet-makers of the 
past, for experience teaches that eventually that 
which comes out of France is truly artistic and 
in truly good taste. In matters of taste the world 
before this has been France’s debtor. 
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A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER 
A PROMINENT out-of-town decorator 

writes us the following, comment- 
ing on an editorial in our June issue in 
which we pointed out the undesirability 
of wholesalers being compelled to take 
care of customers sent by retailers: 

“Under the heading of ‘Fact. and 
Comment,’ in the current issue of THE 
UPHOLSTERER, we think you touch on a 
very vital question in ‘An Evil to be 
Remedied,’ and we trust that you will 
continue to give the point such stress that 
a remedy will follow. 

“Tt seems to us that this must come 
from the wholesaler, and he can make a 
great deal of headway to the end desired, 
by a more careful discrimination of whom is en- 
titled to wholesale prices. He knows that the 
customer is only satisfied and further sales en- 
couraged where the materials sold are properly 
fabricated after leaving his establishment. To 
maintain such an organization and to build up a 
reputation for first class workmanship, requires a 
big outlay of funds. At the same time, there is an 
ever-increasing number of the type of decorator 
you mention, who has no overhead, and a great 
many others who have workrooms in name only. 








A double cupboard by Dominique. 
This class of decorator has the same entree to the 
wholesale house as the other, and gathers the 
fatter profit on the material. 

“You realize that good labor with its present 
high rate, cannot be considered as a big profit- 
making investment. The result of these sales is 
that the material is either farmed out to some 
cheap establishment, or the customer, who is pos- 
sibly influential, takes her material to some dec- 
orator who has a reputation for high class work- 
manship. He has one of three courses open: first 
to refuse the work and by so do- 
ing gets in wrong with what 
might be a good customer; sec- 
ondly, take the order at the regu- 
lar rate, thereby cluttering the 
workroom and encouraging the 
"parasite decorator; thirdly, to 
put on a price that will give a 
profit commensurate with that 
obtained when the material is 
sold, and by this course get a 
reputation of being a highway 
robber. It would appear that the 
wholesaler should realize that the 
incentive and desire to carry a 
large display of his samples is 
not increased by the policy of 
selling to everyone on the same 
basis. Why can’t a big step be 
made in the right direction if the 
wholesalers will eliminate the 
decorators who prey on their 
more substantial customers ?” 





A bedroom decorated by Dominique. 











THE STORT 


IDDERMINSTER carpets can be traced 
under that name back to about 1770-80, the 
oldest type being the two-ply already mentioned. 
In 1824, an engineer of Kilmarnock intro- 
duced the three-ply Scotch carpet, a fabric of 


three layers of differ- 
ent colors, each of 
which was brought to 
the surface according 
to the design. 

The original Kid- 
derminster carpets 
were made of wool, 
warp and weft, and 
were a_ hand-loom 
product, for while the 
operation of a power 
loom in the weaving 
of certain forms of 
cloth had made con- 
siderable progress, 
there seems:to be no 
record of the power 
loom having been em- 
ployed for the weav- 
ing of Kidderminsters 
until some time later. 


It is difficult to trace at this date, the precise 
year when power was applied to the carpet 


industry. 
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An early type of single-harness Jacquard loom. 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Scotch Kidderminsters—Ingrains 


a i. + 


An example of two-ply ingrain carpet. 


This quality 


shows all warp and weft threads on each face of the 


fabric. 


Watt’s first patent for a steam engine was 


See also Fig. 1. 








OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


issued in 1769. Nine years later, in 1778, engines 
were first made which gave a rotary motion to 
machinery. 

Cartwright’s steam power loom was devel- 
oped in 1789, but it was not until 1812 that steam 


power had reached the 
stage where it could 
be used in the print- 
ing of a newspaper. 

So it is not sur- 
prising to find practi- 
cally no references, in 
the oldest records of 
carpet manufacturing, 
of the application of 
steam power for the 
weaving of carpets. 

This, perhaps, is 
due to the fact that 
from the earliest time, 
carpets were figured, 
and the weavers of 
early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury carpet days were 
exceedingly skillful in 
creation of patterns 
on the hand-loom. 


On December 23, 1801, Jacquard was grant- 
ed a patent for six years for a machine designed 


to draw the laces in the loom in the manufacture 
Prior to this time, there had been 





of fabrics. 
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An example of “extra supér two-ply ingrain,” now ob- 
solete. The light portions of the pattern are “pocket’ 
sections. 


machines constructed for the same purpose in 
both France and England, but the records of 
their production would indicate that they were 
largely successful as machinery experiments, 
which had little commercial acceptance: 

History records the work of Galantier at 
Blache in 1687 ; of J. B. Garou, 1717; of Bouchon, 
1825; Falcon, 1728; Philippe de la Salle, 1760, 
and Vaucanson, 1735-83. 

Jacquard had commenced his experiments 
before 1780. Though 


ing, having invented the rising and falling griffes, 
and thus brought the machine to a very close re- 
semblance to the eventual Jacquard. 

Jacquard advanced the operation of these 
various inventors by combining them into one 
machine in such a way as to make it adaptable to 
commercial usage. 

It would be impossible in an article such as 
this, to describe the complete operation of the 
Jacquard machine. There are many very com- 
plete volumes which illustrate in detail the vari- 
ous parts of the technical operation of the 
Jacquard and to these, the interested reader is 
referred. 


For our purpose, it suffices to say that the 
Jacquard provided a means of mechanical con- 
trol, whereby the various colored warp threads 
were lifted as required in the formation of the 
pattern and securely bound in place by the pas- 
sage of the weft and binding threads. 

It is difficult to determine just when the 
name of these carpets was changed to Ingrain, a 
name which probably arose from the fact that the 
colors of the various plies were “ingrained” 
together. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, they were 
made on hand looms, similar to the loom used in 
the manufacture of rag carpetings. 


(To be continued) 





(See text for references to figures below.) 





generally credited with 
being the 
the machine which bears 


inventor .of 


his name, Jacquard was 
practically an improver 
and adapter of the in- 
ventions of others. 

Bouchon had invent- 
ed the method of con- 
trolling the lifting of the 
laces by the operation of 
pierced paper which, act- 
ing upon horizontal 
wires, caused the lifting 
and releasing of the 
warp threads. 

Falcon substituted 
pierced cards for the 
pierced paper band of 
Bouchon. 

Vaucanson made the 
loom completely self-act- 





























cence of Summer. 


We have compiled the principal symbols of the East and it will aid the student to fix the 
origin of the design as well as its significance. 3, 


SYMBOL AND MEANING 
Exclusive of Christian Religion Symbols 


SYMBOLS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


E APPEND a quick reference guide to the origin and meaning of Eastern 

symbols. Before Christianity entered the East through Byzantine, sym- « 
bolism was to some degree permeated by marks or signs and nature emblems or 
figures. They had the same significance to the Oriental mind that the symbolism 
of the Gothic period had to Christianity. 


In some instances, countries as far separated as Egypt and India had a symbolism in common 
or in sympathy ; thus the butterfly in Egypt symbolized the soul while in India it indicated the benefi- 


Egyptian 








Indian 
Turkish 
Japanese 


Chinese 








ANTELOPE—Restfulness 
Asp—Intelligemos. ........0.ceccecseees 
Ass—Humility, austerity 
BANIAN TrREE—Deity 
Bat—Happiness ...........ccccecccecs 
Bat witH Rinc 1n CLAaw—Duration.... 
Bee—Immortality .................0.. 
BretLe—Earthly life .................. 
Birp oF ParapisE—Felicity 
BLossom—Life 
Boar—Winter 


ee ee 


ee) 


ee 


oe ee eee wweee 
i ee ee 


Ceoeereeeosert reser eseeseces 


ed 


BUTTERFLY—Soul ................0000. 
BurtrerFty—A spirit .................. 
ButterrLy—Beneficence of Summer. ... 
CARTOUCHE—Eternity ................. 
CLoup Banpo—The Deity.............. 
Cock AND HEN on ArTIFICIAL Rock- 
worK—Pleasures of country life... 
Coms—Cleanliness ................205. 
CraNne—Immortality ................. 
Crescent—Celestial Virgin 
CresceNT—Increasing power .......... 
CrocopiLte—Beneficent deity ........... 
COO EE o cee cenctensecvetswevabeds 
Deer—Official emolument .-........... 
DESCENDING EacLe—Bad luck ......... 
Doe—Nobleness, gentleness ..........- 
Doc—Destruction, vigilance ........... 
Dove—Love, mourning of a widow..... 
Dracon—Imperial emblem ..........-- 
DRAGON WITH Five CLaws on EACH 
or Its Four Feet—Exclusive em- 
blem of the Emperor............-- 
DRAGON AND PHOENIxX—Newly wed- 
SS eee se eceeeeeseccers 
Duck—Conjugal affection ..........-- 
Eacte—Creation, preservation......... 
EacLe—Light, height ............--++- 
EaGLe in Descent—IIl luck.........--. 
EaGLe In FitiGHtT—Good luck.......... 
Ban —EA66: ... svn Sisiswersdvesdawcerrgs 
ELEPHANT—Patient endurance ........ 
EvercreENS—Immortality ...........-- 
FEATHERS OF RARE Brrps—Sovereignty. 
Frrrot Cross oF BuppHIsM—Auspi- 
PE rr eR ees ern 
FisH—Badge of dignity ..............- 
FisH—Ancient Christian symbol....... 
Fryinc Eacte—Good luck ............ 
Froc—Renewed birth ..............+.. 
Goose—Domestic felicity ............. 
Gourp—Happiness ..........0..0eeee0: 
FEAWE-—P OE | bck x Scns dda yebceeta 
Hounps—Fame, ever-increasing honor. 
Inte —UselQieen .. i csi cccvcke divepues 


s 


xX 





|| Persian 


taka 


' SeRPENt—Desire 


vaca 
vababa 


rae 
rata 
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Turkish : 


Persian 
| Japanese 





Chinese 


Indian 


Egyptian 








KNot AND FLower DesicN—Divine 

bounty and power ..............+- 
LSDPAGD—— POMBE ois occ kiltG heck emwaaene 
Lion—Victory, power ............+55: 
LIPO ocrcs basses bree eneie nes 
Lizarp—Divine wisdom ..............- 
Lotus—The sun; creation ............ 
Macpre—Good luck ............5.5000: 
Nie Keyv—Life ....--..ccccccccsceves 
Op MAN LEANING ON StaFF—Long life 
OstricH FEATHER—Truth, justice...... 
OR EUNG oo nb caexgh bb eee ade de eu 
Ox—Patience, gentleness ............. 
Patm Tree—Immortality, longevity... 
Papyrus—Food for mind and body.... 
ee re pre rte ae 
Peacock—Fire, light ................. 
Pear—Eternal flame before which 

the Parsees worshipped........... 
PHoENIX—Emblem of the Empress.... 
PHOENIX—Immortality 
PUNE CONC ova dincecccenccacdicen 
Pine Trees—Long life 
POMEGRANATE—Life ...........-22005: 
POMEGRANATE—Fruitfulness .......... 
River Loop—Zoroastian religion symbol 
Rosetre—Lotus motif 
SAIL oF VesseL—Breath of the mind... 
ScaRABEUS—Immortality 
Scertre—Literary success 
Scorpilon—Knowledge ..............+- 
SerPENtT—Immortality, knowledge 


taka 


ee ee) 


ee ee 


re 


ee 


SHou—Sort of scarab...............%. 
SoLar Disk witH SERPENTS—Royalty.~ 
SpH1nx—Beneficence ................. 
STAFF IN THE HANDs oF THE Gops— 
DOE i icks x cane Shans cnn eas 
STANDING EaGLe—Good luck 
Stork—Long life 
Sun—Deity, life 
PCM. bas otis assis 2 4 oh ob adh eoa dab 
SUNFLOWER—Emblem of light 
SwWaALLow—Good luck 
SwastikAa—Good luck 
SWOPE 2.05 8. ere 
TortoisE—Long life, constancy 
Tree oF HeaLtH—Immortality ........ 
TREE oF LirE—Knowledge, truth ...... 
TREE OF LIFE WITH 7 BRANCHES ON 
SHort SteM—7 days of creation.. 
TurtLe—Constancy ............eseeee: 
Unicorn—Restfulness, the moon 
Vine—Continuity, permanency 
WIPRO 55555 ei cotksiokickcioie 
WHeEEL—Deity, universe 
Younc Stacs—Long life 
Zi1Gzac—Water, eternity 


| 


eee ener 


eee eeeee 


ee 
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Fig. 4 
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Fig. 6 
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CHICAGO NOTES 


LS ogee & Co. announce the opening of new 
rooms devoted to antiques. There are two 
display rooms modeled after the Georgian and 
Spanish atmosphere. The new addition is under 
the personal direction of Mathew Miller with 
Mrs. Cecile Coverley as buyer who has returned 
from an extensive buying trip abroad. 

Prof. R. D. McIntyre, instructor in business 
organization at the University of Illinois has 
resigned to enter the decorating division of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 

The formal dedication of the Furniture 
Mart—the world’s largest building—was officially 
decreed on July 7. The building was open to 
buyers June 23 with 450 exhibitors showing their 
lines. On June 25 the officials of the building 
and some of the leading lights of the industry 
were guests of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at luncheon. It is expected that 6,000 re- 
tailers will visit the mart during the month’s 














THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN exhibit. The entire top floor is occupied by the 
Furniture Club of America, embracing a mem- 


bership of 4,000 manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers. Jean Mowat. 


HE diagram shown on this and the opposite 
page gives the cutting patterns for the various 
parts of the drapery shown on page 119. 

This drapery is composed of two different 
kinds of fabric and requires seven diagrams to 
make the entire pattern. 

The drapery, as illustrated on page 115, is 
planned for a five-foot window, and because of 
the sizes of the diagrams in this series, they have 
been reduced to a greater extent than those here- 
tofore shown. 

To lay out the pattern from these diagrams, 
increase the quarter-inch squares to four inches 
which will give the correct dimensions for the 
five-foot window, shown on page 115. 

The detail sketch on this page of the finished 
drapery, identifies the various parts of the 
drapery with the numbers of the diagram pat- 
terns. 

Figure 5, the diagram for the cascade will, 
of course, need to be reversed to make rights and 
lefts. 

Figure 2, the side festoon, also needs to be 
reversed for the left hand side. 

The bottoms of Figures 1 and 6 are finished 
square, but these curtain pieces must be made 
longer than the diagram indicates, the object of 
showing the diagram being merely to give the 
angle of the top. The outside edge of each is 
lengthened as indicated by the measurement given 
at each back edge. 
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NEW FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 
FIRM 


A’ TweELFtH AvENUE and 55th Street, the 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. has opened a 
new factory and showroom for the trade only. 

John Ventimiglia, president, has had twenty- 
five years experience in manufacturing uphols- 
tered furniture. Herbert Klippel, secretary and 
treasurer, has been in the furniture business for 
the past ten years in this city. 

Their line will consist of two and three-piece 
suites, high back chairs and odd pieces covered 
with high grade foreign and domestic upholstery 
fabrics. Their factory, which is under the same 
roof with the showroom, is opened for inspection 
to the trade, where the buyers may see how their 
furniture is made. 

H. P. Henderson & Co. and L. A. Thommen 
are handling their line in the East. L. B. Down- 
ing, of San Francisco, is their representative for 
territory West of Denver. 





CELEBRATION IN WATERBURY 


i pace recent celebration, in Waterbury, Conn., 
of the founding of the city 250 years ago, 
was made the occasion for a manufacturers’ exhi- 


bition under the direction of the Waterbury 
Chamber of Commerce. 

One of the displays, shown herewith, was 
made by the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., 
featuring the various products of their firm and 
placing particular emphasis on their Golden Rod. 

An example window drapery display in the 
booth was arranged by co-operation with the 
Quaker Lace Co. The display was of consider- 
able interest to the 50,000 people who attended, 
and an immediate increase in the sales in the 
Waterbury territory resulted. 





ee A. Bruner, Philadelphia, have added 
to their regular line a fine assortment of 
medium priced damasks. 





| Epa Conner, Berkeley, Cal., recently opened 
a decorative studio at 2902 College Avet.ue. 
Miss Conner will carry a sample line of chintzes 
and hand-blocked linens. 





Wee BroTtHers, 141 East 25th Street, 
New York, will occupy rooms No. 825-829 
at the Commodore Hotel during the wall paper 
show. 


The Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. display at the Manufacturers Exhibition, Waterbury, Conn. 
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The patterns will be found on pages 116 and 117. 
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ILLUSTRATING OUR MONTHLY DRAPERY PATTERNS 




















A BOUDOIR IN WHICH AN ORNAMENTAL WALL PAPER IS USED TO BALANCE 
Q THE SIMPLICITY OF THE OTHER DECORATIONS 
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S EVERYONE knows, wallpapers were 

created primarily as decorations. The old 
Chinese hangings, the French domino papers, the 
early creations from France and England, were 
primarily expressions of the painters’ or the hand 
blockers’ art ; and the fact that they were to serve 
to cover up walls which would otherwise have 
been left bare was a secondary consideration to 
the makers. 

In the mid-Victorian period wallpapers be- 
came florid in design, and wretched in coloring. 
They lost their purely decorative character, and 
were considered only as wall coverings. Later the 
paint people took advantage of 
wallpaper’s lack of beauty and 
started a successful propaganda 
against its use, until for a time 
it was seldom to be found in 
any home of artistic pretensions. 

But within the last two de- 
cades the wallpaper manufac- 
turers awakened to the fact 
that the future of their product 
lay, not in the field of wall cov- 
ering, but in the field of wall 
decoration. Instead of continu- 
ing to create papers which could be sold cheaply, 
they started to make papers of good design; and 
they went before the people offering, not, as 
heretofore, to cover up their walls, but to decorate 
them. : 

In every wallpaper convention there has been 
a steady advancement in the quality of design, 
and an obvious progress in the selection and ap- 
plication of color. Today, wallpapers are beau- 
tiful—so beautiful that many who were “sold” 
by the paint propaganda have been unable to 
resist the new designs and colors, and have put 
wallpapers into homes where heretofore there 
were only plain, uninteresting painted walls. 


country. 


THE WALL PAPERS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Wall papers today are 
created permanently 
as wall decorations, a 
fact which accounts 
for the popularity 
which is growing daily 
in all sections of the 








It is doubtful if the wallpaper people will 
ever go back to the manufacture of papers whose 
principal if not their only virtue is their low 
price. Therefore it is quite certain that*the wall- 
paper field for the future will be one of the most 
interesting and progressive in the decorative 
world. 

The Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, 
with its advertising campaign, its aids to dealers, 
its magazine, and its generally helpful attitude, 
is doing now, from the manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ point of view, all that can be done to 
popularize their product. 

Now, the question is, how 
can the retailers help? Pri- 
marily, they must stock, not ac- 
cording to their personal tastes, 
but according to the require- 
ments of their localities. They 
must not be cajoled by salesmen 
or jobbers into buying papers 
other than those of good design, 
regardless of price. And above 
all they must interest themsetves 
in the paper-hanging trade suf- 
ficiently to insist that the work- 
men they employ know how to hang all grades 
of paper in a cleanly and correct manner. They 
must bear in mind two facts: one, that only the 
pleased customer returns; and two, that in the 
wallpaper field, to really please a customer it is 
necessary to sell her papers which add to the 
beauty of the home, and papers of which she will 
not tire. 

We are fortunate in being able to illustrate 
on the following pages ten of the new patterns 
which are being shown at the Hotel Commodore 
this month. These papers represent the latest 
and most popular handling of design and color. 
Those credited to the Enterprise Wallpaper 








NEW WALL PAPER PATTERNS AT THE CONVENTION 


At the left, top and bottom, are papers being shown by Stauntons, Ltd., while those at the right are in the 
line of the York Card & Paper Co. 





NEW WALL PAPER PATTERNS AT THE CONVENTION 


The two designs at the top are from the line of the Enterprise Wall Paper Co.; those at the bottom are in 
the showing of the York Wall Paper Co. 
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Company, on page 123, may be described as two 
small floral patterns. The one (containing the 
little house) showing Chinese influence in the 
design. The colorings of this paper are deep 
shades of red, green, blue and tan against a 
mottled gray background overprinted with gold. 
The other is a tan paper, with a tropical leafy 
pattern in a deeper shade of tan and gold, the 
color being given by blossoms in pastel shades 
of red, lavender and green. On the same page 
are two papers from the York Wallpaper Com- 
pany. The one at the left is a brilliant color 
manipulation of browns, blues, mauve and brick- 
red. The other, which would be suitable for a 
hall or a quiet type of room, is of a floral design 
conventionalized, and is colored in pastel shades 
against a deep gray background. 

On page 122 to the left, top and bottom, are 
two papers from Staunton’s Limited. The one 
at the top is a tree pattern, characterized by its 
clever manipulation of line. The colors are yel- 
lows, reds, gray and old blue in two shades. At 
the bottom is a paper overprinted in gold, show- 
ing a verdure pattern in tints of red, green, and 
mauve ; in shades of red, green, brown and yellow. 


To the right of this page are papers from the 
York Card & Paper Company. A conventional- 
ized griffin and floral pattern in greens and blues 
against a background of gray overprinted with 
gold is the one at the top. That at the bottom 
is a remarkably pretty small floral design in ex- 
quisite shades of green and old blue. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot show these 
papers in their original colors ; but we are certain 
that it will be possible, even in our black and 
white reproductions, to get some idea of their 
excellence. 





NEW HAND-BLOCKED PRINTS 
MONG the outstanding numbers of the new 
Fall line of the Newman-Levor Corp., New 


.York, are some interesting hand-blocked prints 


on heavy artificial silk. They are of substantial 
weight and suitable for upholstery as well as 
drapery purposes. 

These prints are called “Bridgnorth,” and 
are made by the famous Pale Meadow Print 
Works, of Bridgnorth, England. They are styled 
in accordance with the demands of the decorative 
trade in this country. 


New patterns in the line of the Baeck Wall Paper Co. being displayed at the Wall Paper Convention. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 93) 
ance of S. E.’ Hope will manage the drapery de- 
partment for Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., the position formerly occupied by Adolph 
B. Weil. cums 

MeERCHANT—W. W. Merchant, who recently 
took over the rug department of the Bensinger 
Outfitting ‘Co., Louisville, is putting in a new 
drapery department for the Fall. Mr. Merchant 
has in recent years been connected with the John 
Shillito Co., and George F. Otte Co., Cincinnati. 
He was formerly with the Stewart Dry Goods 
Co. and the Kaufman-Strauss Co. of Louisville. 
He expects to be in the New York market about 
August 15th. 

CAMPBELL—Robert G. Campbell, who since 
April, 1914 has been buyer and manager of the 
wholesale upholstery and drapery department of 
Stern Bros., resigned last week. Thirty years 
ago, Mr. Campbell engaged as stock boy with B. 
Altman & Co., working up to a responsible posi- 
tion in the wholesale upholstery department, 


' -A Lloyd paper in the home of Mrs. Albert J. Collings, Ardsley. 








which he left in 1909 to be assistant to Louis 
Kurr at Stern Bros. On Mr. Kurr’s death in 
1914, Mr. Campbell succeeded him. His future 
plans are not announced. His home address is 
544 West 156th Street, New York. 

RauscH—Otto A. Rausch, who has been 
connected with a number of well-known drapery 
departments in New York City, has taken the 
position as buyer and manager for the drapery 
department in. Feibelson’s, a new department 
store in Shreveport, Ind., who are opening a new 
building in September. Mr. Rausch is placing 
orders. for the opening of his department. 

FRANCE—Royal W. France, formerly vice 
president of Salt’s. Textile Co., Inc., has been 
elected president of this concern, and has been 
appointed chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors. Mr. France has been 
with Salt’s Textile Co.. since 1921; when he: gave 
up his law practice to become vice president. 

In this same concern Frederick D, Rich has 
been appointed sales manager: 
(Continued on page 128) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 98) 
native of Chicago, sixty-two years of age, and 
was in business in the Middle West for many 
years before coming to. California. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and ‘a son. 

The department of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
San Francisco, devoted to overstuffed furniture 
and Chinese rugs, is to be closed, owing to the 
lack of space to properly display these lines. 

Buffem’s has moved into a new store build- 
ing at Long Beach, Cal., and now have a drapery 
and curtain factory in addition to former depart- 
ments. The fourth floor is given over to draperies 
and rugs. 

Mrs. M. K. Temple has been placed in 
charge of the drapery department in the new 
store of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, 
Cal. The floor coverings department is under the 
management of M. A. Reitz. Originally this con- 
cern contracted to lease the store building it is 
now occupying, but upon its completion pur- 
chased it outright. 

Fred Morgan, formerly with Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., has been made merchan- 
dise manager of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San 
Francisco. 

The Davis Rug and Linoleum House has 
been opened at Klamath Falls, Ore. by C. H. 
Davis, formerly of the firm of Mordoff, Wolf & 
Davis. Floor coverings are being carried and the 
addition of draperies to the lines is being con- 
sidered. 

The Tacoma Furniture Manufacturers and 
Jobbers’ Association will hold their annual expo- 
sition July 28 to August 2, having secured space 
in the Balfour Dock Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Milton G. Cooper Co., wholesalers, of 
Los Angeles, has moved into a new building. 
Floor coverings are among the lines handled. 

The A. E. Heckler Co. has opened the Gal- 
lery of Suggestions at 1960 University Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal., this being a shop devoted to sug- 
gestions for the decoration of walls. 

The interests of R. M. Ehat in the firm of 
Ehat & Bernard, 2318 Shattuck Avenue, Berk- 
eley, Cal., dealers in wall papers, have been taken 
over by M. I. Bernard, who will conduct the 
business under the firm name of M. I. Bernard 
& Co. 

The Ira F. Powers Furniture Co., Portland, 
Ore., was awarded first prize locally in the Na- 
tional Better Homes Week display contest for the 


best furniture display made by professional dec- 
orators, as well as first prize for the best group 
of home furnishings windows. In the competi- 
tion for the best floor covering or draperies win- 
dows, Atiyeh Bros., Inc., won first prize; Car- 
tozian Bros. won second prize, and the Curtain 
Store, third prize. 

A. F. Mansfield, formerly with Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Ore., has been placed in charge 
of the interior decorating department of W. L. 
Davis & Sons, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Fall Market Week of the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange will be held August 4 to 9. 

The drapery department of the Santa Rosa 
Furniture Co., Santa Rosa, Cal., is now under the 
management of L. R. Crabbe. 

The Levinson Furniture Co. will shortly 
open for business at Stockton, Cal. and will main- 
tain a department handling floor coverings and 
draperies. A building is in course of construction 
for the firm. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Burg’s Department Store, Mitchell, S. D., has been 
incorporated for $250,000, with $100,000 paid in. They 
will erect an addition to their present store which will 
give it a frontage of 150 feet, and a depth on the side 
street of 142 feet. ’ 

The Fowler-Henderson Co., Auburn, N. Y., has 
changed its name to the Fowler Dry Goods Co. 

The Swanson Furniture Co., Athens, Ohio, rugs, 
draperies, etc., has incorporated for $100,000. 

The Thompson-Mendel Furniture Co., El Dorado, 
Ark., has incorporated for $50,000. 

Swan Bros., Alexandria, Va., the department store 
firm, has incorporated for $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Texar Co., Inc., 227 N. 15th Street, East 
Orange, N. J., has incorporated for $50,000, to deal in 
rugs, upholstery, etc. 

Blankenship Furniture Co., 4254 West North Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been incorporated, to deal in rugs, 
draperies, etc. 

Hirsch Mercantile Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
incorporated for $1,200,000, to conduct a department 
store. 

The Jones Dry Goods Co., Abeline, Texas, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

E. W. Edwards & Son, the Syracuse, N. Y. depart- 
ment store concern, have increased their capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. 

H. L. Ross Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass., interior 
decorators, have incorporated for $25,000. 

S. M. Bingham Co., San Diego, Cal., the department 
store firm, have incorporated for $250,000. 

F. W. Gross & Son, Inc., the San Jose, Cal., depart- 
ment store firm, have incorporated for $150,000. 

Goldberg’s, Inc., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., is the name of a new concern incorporated for 
$300,000, to conduct a department store. The incorpor- 
ators are: Charles L. Skinner, of Jersey City; John R. 


Turner, of Basking Ridge; and Alfred F. McCabe, of 
Brooklyn. 











WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITING AT 
THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


JULY 


HE following firms are among those showing 
their new lines at the Hotel Commodore. Be- 
sides each name, we have given the number of 
the room they will occupy, and whenever possible, 
a list of the salesmen who will be in attendance. 


AvuTomMaTic Display Fixture Co., Inc.— 
Room 1156. 

BaEcK WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 2148-2154. 

BAILEY WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 1936-1940 

BarRNES WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 652-654; 
represented by Albert G. Barnes, Walter R. 
Richter and D. B. Goodsell. 

Beaupry WALL Paper Corp.—Rooms 848- 
854; represented by Lewis Rains, J. W. McAvoy 
and Amos Johnson. 

BECKER, SMITH & Pace, INc.—Represented 
by L. H. Chase, C. D. Brunner, H. E. Ford, C. 
H. Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. 
Hooper, E. C. Jones, J. A. Murray, R. M. 
Metzger and W. G. Ulmer. 

CAMPBELL, WM., WALL PAPER Co.—Rooms 
1530-1550; represented by E. N. Bush, J. S. 
Cory, I. S. Hornbeck, J. M. Macarthy, G. F. 
Terriault, W. B. Humphrey, E. G. Doughty, 
A. S. Hyser, F. Van Sittert, G. W. Steele, and 
H. A. Farley. 

CoMMERCIAL WALL Paper Mitt—Room 
1944. 

CorTLAND WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 848- 
854; represented by Lewis Rains, J. W. McAvoy 
and Amos Johnson. 

Cousens, C. W.—Room 172-174. 

ENTERPRISE AND LANGHORNE WALL PAPER 
Co.—Rooms 1040-1046; represented by Philip 
Isaacs, E. F. Yerkes, Geo. W. Winterer, W. 
Head, Henry Gladhill, Julius Isaacs, G. W. Flood, 
I. S. Sullard and Edw. Washburn. 

F. & R. Trapinc Corp.—Rooms 1134-1136. 

FURLONG WALL PAPER MILLs, INc.—Rooms 
948-954. 

GILBERT Watt Paper Co.—Room 1054; 
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represented by P. J. Gilbert and J. L. Gilbert. 

GLEDHILL, JAMEs E. & Sons—Rooms 1442- 
1444. 

Graves, THE RosBert, Co.—Rooms 916-924 
and 930-938. 

Great LAKES Watt Paper Co.—Rooms 
1640-1644. 

GRIFFIN, THE Rosert Co.—Rooms 2040- 
2054. 

Hosss, Rost. F., Inc-—Rooms 742-754. 

Hospss Watt Paper Co.—Rooms 1530- 
1550; represented by E. N. Bush, J. S. Cory, I. S. 
Hornbeck, J. M. Macarthy, G. F. Terriault, 
W. B. Humphrey, E. F. Doughty, A. S. Hyser, 
F. Van Sittert, G. W. Steele, and H. A. Farley. 

HunkKEN, Geo. J. Co., Inc-—Room 1641. 

IMPERIAL WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 1530- 
1550; represented by E. N. Bush, J. S. Cory, 
I. S. Hornbeck, J. M. Macarthy, G. F. Terriault, 
W. B. Humphrey, E. F. Doughty, A. S. Hyser, 
F. Van Sittert, G. W. Steele and H. A. Farley. 

JANEWAY & CARPENDER—Rooms 1748-1754. 

Lioyp, W. H. S., Co—Room 840. 

NraGARA WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 1422- 
1440. 

F STANDARD WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 1240- 

1256. 

Stauntons, Ltp.—Room 640; represented 
by Homer Gordon Oliver. 

Sun WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 1652-1654. 

VORNHOLD WALL Paper Co.—Rooms 952- 
954; represented by Wm. Vornhold, Wm. Haw- 
kins and Geo. Doane. 

WatcuTt Bros.—Rooms 825-829; repre- 
sented by Lowell Walcutt and William J. Kelly. 

York Carp & Paper Co.—Rooms 1138- 
1154; represented by Chauncey Baker, Frank O. 
Cox, Kennedy Crumrine, J. G. Hopkins, William 
E. McKee, L. B. Steele and Thomas W. Galyon. 

YorK Watt Paper Co.—Represented by 
W. M. Shenberger, G. V. Sharp, E. G. Kegler, 
R. E. L. Beals, and L. M. Maxwell. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 125) / 
Scotes—Thomas Scoles has been appointed 
buyer of the rug department of John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Scoles was formerly with the 
R. H. White Co., Boston, and more recently with 
the Outlet Store, Providence, R. I. 
CarLyLE—John W. Carlyle, who has been 
for the past eight years upholstery buyer for the 
Emery, Bird & Co., has engaged with the Powers 
Mercantgle Co., Minneapolis, successor to Harry 
Hood, whose resignation was announced last 
month in the UPHOLSTERER. 
HeENpDERSON—William Henderson, who has 
been the upholstery buyer for Hahne & Co., 
Newark, N. J., for the past eight years, resigned 
recently to engage in other business. Mr. Hen- 
derson was formerly buyer for the subway de- 
partment of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, and 
before that was with J. N. Adams & Co., Buffalo 
for a number of years. Mr. Henderson’s succes- 
sor has not been announced as yet. 
O.tver—Homer Gordon Oliver, the well- 
known wall paper man, is now representing 





Examples of a new line of trimmings being shown by 
Oehrle Bros. Co. 





























Staunton’s, Ltd., Toronto, Can., in this country, 
with headquarters in Canton, Ohio. During the 
Wall Paper Convention he may be found at the 
Hotel Commodore. 





A NEW LINE OF EDGINGS 

= Bros. Co,, of Philadelphia, are show- 

ing a new line of sunfast edgings and 
fringes made in a wide variety of colors to match 
any fabric. These colors include the new jade 
green, burnt orange, flame and orchid shades. 
They are also showing new ruffled edgings for 
lamps and draperies comprising five numbers and 
sixty-six colors. These ruffled edgings can be 
shirred to any fulness by the draw string. They 
are sold flat by the piece. In addition to these. 
their new line also includes furniture trimmings, 
tassel fringes, guimps, pillow moss and a full line 
of furniture tassels and rope portieres. 





C. T. SHERER CO. TO ENLARGE 


ie G: T. Sherer Co., Worcester, Mass., re- 
~ cently purchased the business block at Me- 
chanic and Commercal Streets, which includes 
the Savoy Hotel, at a price said to be about 
$160,000. 

Work is to be started shortly for the purpose 
of making the new property available as an 
extension of the present Front Street store. 


a busca Pharaoh. Drapery Co, has recently built an 
extensive addition which provides increased 
space in their show-rooms. 





AT THE FURNITURE MARKET 
(Continued from page 103 

the period is in itself, it is especially significant 
to us because of the marked influence it had 
upon Sheraton. From its wealth of decorative 
detail he evolved what is unquestionably one of 
the most graceful and beautiful phases of English 
furniture. Duncan Phyfe also was indebted to 
this style for most of his motifs. 

The console illustration, Fig. 2, is a modern 
adaptation of Louis XVI, the shaped and mould- 
ed top is supported by a fluted rim richly dec- 
orated with swags of carved fruit and flowers, 
the legs are turned and fluted, being carved at the 
top with acanthus leaves, the curved and moulded 
stretcher being embellished with a carving of 
deeply cut and pierced scrolled foliage. 


H. J. DANIets. 
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A BAD WALL PAPER PRACTICE 
serie in a small-town newspaper, the 

writer observed an advertisement in which it 
was stated that the advertiser, for a certain fixed 


sum per room, would paper'a home. And in 
italics at the bottom of the advertisement was the 
astonishing statement “wallpaper furnished free.” 

We believed and hoped that this practice in 
the retail wallpaper trade had disappeared, and 
that the average retailer realized that what he 
must sell to the public for the good of his busi- 
ness, was wall decoration, and not merely the 
services of the paper-hangers on his staff. 

Of what use is it for the manufacturers 
and the better class of retailers to expend 
energy and money in educating the public to 
the use of better papers——papers of dis- 
tinctive design and coloring, if a number of 
“Cheap-Johns” in the trade, continue to 
cheapen the product of the wallpaper field 
by giving it away for the sake of getting a 
job of paper hanging. 

Of course, this paper which is given 
away is of the cheapest variety, and cheap 
papers, even when given to the public, harm 
the wallpaper trade as a whole. 

Buyers are human and therefore, il- 
logical. A woman reading such an adver- 
tisement as is described above, may be in- 
tensely pleased to get wallpaper for nothing, 
and getting it put on the walls at a very low 
price when it is first put on. But the same 
woman, some months later, when she has 
grown tired of the necessarily shoddy ap- 
pearance of her room, will in nine cases out 
often not be honest and admit the appear- 
ance of her room is due to the fact that in 
the beginning she bought cheap wallpaper at 
a low price. She will almost invariably 
turn against wallpaper as being “something 
I put on my wall, but which looks so poorly 
after a time that I don’t want any more of 
“_ 

We reiterate what we have preached 
for years. It is as much to the retailer’s — 
advantage as to the wholesaler’s to promote 
the sale of good paper regardless of price. 

Wall paper is no longer a product to 
be used as a sideline to help pay the over- 
head for a paint and decorating shop, It 





Old wall papers taken from historic homes are 
becoming increasingly popular. The above is from 
the John ee at New Bedford, 

ass. 





is a definite decorative article to be sold and con- 
sidered as such. 





OTTO JAEGER & SON’S NEW FABRICS 
(cy JAEGER & Sons, INc., are introducing a 

« new line of foreign textiles especially adapt- 
ed to the American market. A representative of 
the firm recently returned from an extended visit 
to Europe, where he selected a number of the 
best foreign products. The designs for these 


fabrics are from samples, some dating from the 
early Renaissance, and some from the latest 
fashions in Paris, London and Milan. 
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A NEW BOOK ON ARTIFICIAL SILK 
A THOROUGHLY educational book entitled “Ar- 
tificial Silk” has just been issued by the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. In it the progress and improvements 
made in the manufacture of Tubize or artificial 
silk are described in a non-technical way so that 
buyers of retail stores, retail salesmen and others 
who should be interested in the true story of the 
first man-made textile may get a clear under- 
standing of the subject. The book is bound in 
boards and printed in black type with marginal 
notes and sketches in red. Facing the first text 
page is a sketched portrait of the late Count Hil- 
aire de Chardonnet, the inventor of artificial silk. 
In this book Mr. Bertrand Clarke, vice- 
president of the company, has taken a long step 
toward acquainting the general public with the 
fundamental fact that artificial silk, as made to- 
day, is a distinctly meritorious article having a 
most proper place in the wardrobe or properties 
of every individual in the country. 
It is an educational effort in the right direc- 
tion. The book will be sent without charge to 
any one who requests a copy. 





hyp J. S. Scheinfein & Sons Co. have taken 
over the entire building at 139 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


LEVEY CO.’S SALESMEN AND TERRI- 
TORIES 


ger Ralph M. Levey Co.’s salesmen and their 
territories are given herewith: Charles M. 
Delgado, Middle West; Bennett H. Horchler, 
New England; Lewis N. Siegel, New York; 
Lester R. Gould, Brooklyn; Edmund M. Patter- 
son, Long Island; Irving W. Cahn, Coast; Ralph 
M. Levey, New York; Irving C. Perlin, New 
Jersey. 





CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO., CAL., 
SUCCEEDS WM. J. ROSENBERG CO. 


HE Consolidated Trimming Co. of California 

are successors to the William J. Rosenberg 
Co., Los Angeles. The officers of this company 
are as follows: William J. Rosenberg, president ; 
Raymond T. Vent, vice-president ; Joseph Blum- 
field, secretary and treasurer. 


OPENS PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


o- Bros., New York, opened a Philadel- 
phia office on June Ist at 1015 Chestnut 
Street. 

Jack Klein, formerly with Titus Blatter, 
has been appointed manager, and he will cover 
the South from this new office. 








The exhibition room of the Stomps-Burkhardt Co. This furniture is being shown at the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Market. 
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A BOOK ON GRAINING 


A” EXCEEDINGLY practical book is “Graining: 
Ancient and Modern,” by William E. Wall, 
which the author has just re-published in a sec- 
ond revised and enlarged edition. This book deals 
with its subject exhaustively, beginning with a 
discussion of graining in ancient times, and in- 
cluding chapters on methods of graining all 
varieties of wood. It gives also a complete cata- 
logue of the tools and colors necessary to this 
trade, and explicit directions for the mixing of 
the colors. The book is profusely illustrated in 
black and white, and in color, showing photo- 
graphs of grained woods as these should appear 
after the grainer has finished his work. There is 
also a chapter on graining on glass, and a dis- 
cussion of the new and most recent methods 
employed by individuals in the trade. The book 
may be obtained from the author at Somerville, 
Mass., and should prove a valuable addition to 
any practical wood-worker’s library. 


OBITUARY 


Max E. WorMsSER 


fi as we go to press we have received word 
of the death of Max E. Wormser, of the firm 
of Emden & Wormser, who passed away July 14. 
Mr. Wormser is survived by a widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a brother, Louis Wormser. 





WILLIAM LAuREL Harris 


HE announcement by the Catholic Club of 
‘New York on July 7th, of the death of Wil- 
liam Laurel Harris at Lake George on July 3rd, 
came as a great surprise and shock to his many 
friends in the trade. The deceased while an 
artist by profession and interested in the activi- 
ties of the Architectural League and Society of 
Mural Painters, was better known to the trade 
as a journalist, being for many years a contribu- 
tor to the columns of Good Furniture magazine. 
In 1912, the deceased was president of the 
Municipal Art Society. He had studied at the 
Art Students’ League in this country and in Paris 
at the Academie Julien and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, afterwards traveling extensively on the con- 
tinent making a special study of stained glass and 
mural paintings. He has been a great help and 
active in the work of the Art-in-Trades Club 
and at the time of his death, was managing di- 
rector of the Art Center. He was always much 
interested in his church work and many of his 
paintings were for the church. 
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The deceased was in his 54th year. He was 
buried at Windsor, Vt., on July 7th. 


GusTAvuUS JOSEPHS 

PF ggenee Josepus, for a quarter of a century 

- a manufacturer of upholstered goods in 
Philadelphia, died recently at the age of seventy- 
six in that city. He founded the firm of G. 
Josephs & Co., at Wayne Junction, with his son, 
Jean, just a few months ago. He is survived by 
a daughter and a son. Mr. Josephs was a veteran 
of the Civil War, having been a member of the 
106th Pennsylvania. He was also a member of 
the G. A. R. of Chelkena Lodge, the Keystone 
Chapter of the Masonic Order. 


H. D. DouGHERTY 
Facog death in Philadelphia is that of H. D. 
Dougherty, manufacturer of beddings, who 
died in his apartments at the Longacre Hotel. 
He was seventy-three years old and was one of 
the pioneers in the bedding industry, being the 
oldest man in that business in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Dougherty was a member of the Manu- 
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facturers’ Club and one of the Moorestown, N. J., 
Masonic Lodge. He is survived by a son, who is 
vice-president of the H. D. Dougherty Co., and 
five daughters. 


S. S. SENCENBAUGH 
S. SENCENBAUGH, the founder of S. S. Sen- 
¢ cenbaugh:-Co.;- Aurora, IIl., department 
store, died July 9th, aged 80. He had resided 
in Aurora for 60 years. 


RupotpH DALLMEYER 
gs ate DALLMEYER, president of the R. Dall- 
meyer Dry Goods Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
died last week aged 67. He came to this country 
from Hanover in 1871. 


Cuartes M. MacKay 
Ox June 14th, Charles M. MacKay, Manager 
of the drapery department. for Greenshields, 
Limited, Montreal, died in the Montreal General 
Hospital. Mr. McKay had been in the employ of 
Greenshields, Limited since 1912. Previously he 
was employed by Daly & Morin, and before that 
by the Canadian Bank of Commerce. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and four children. 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
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YOUNG MAN, with nine years’ experience as drapery, 
rug and furniture salesman, wishes to make change 
as assistant buyer or buyer of drapery department. Now 
employed by one of America’s leading stores. Address 
“H. H. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, several years textile business, inside, 
outside experience, silks, woolens, draperies, good 
education, aggressive, neat appearance, references, seeks 
position. Address “Education,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE WANTED—A man to become assistant 
to owner of business and to care for office details. 
One thoroughly trained and experienced in drapery and 
lace curtain lines preferred, Address “New York City,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, having thorough knowledge of cre- 
tonnes and curtains, has been in charge of New York 
sales office, forceful correspondent, can handle all de- 
tails pertaining to marketing, buying, selling and adver- 
tising of merchandise, would like to hear from a 
reputable concern. Address “Cretonnes,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN and panel manufacturer open for 
representation. Pacific Coast, Chicago and South. 
Address “Long Established,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—AS MANAGER and buyer of 
drapery and rug department. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience. Is an interior decorator of ability. Complete 
knowledge of every detail of the business. Address 
TRIMMINGS—A bright young man wanted to call on 
the Metropolitan decorative trade to take orders for 
special made and stock trimmings. Must have some 
knowledge of the line. Good opportunity for ambitious 
man. Morris Bernhard Co., 18 West 18th St., New 
York City. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER for drapery 
department. Would consider a live, wide-awake man 
now acting as assistant in a large department. Store is 
located in East. State experience, reference, and salary 
expected. Address “Wide Awake,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN, with executive ability, ex- 
perienced in handling furniture, rugs and decorative 






work. A wonderful opportunity for a man with 
energy, initiative and perseverance. Apply by letter or 
in person to H. B. Watson, Paine Furniture Co., 81 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to cover 
the Southern States, with a line of silk tapestry 
scarfs, table covers, draperies, portieres and light weight 
drapery materials, to be carried as a side line. Exper- 
ienced man wanted to represent us from Denver West. 
Derk Mfg. Co., Unity and Leiper Streets, Philadelphia. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Boston territory, 
to handle upholstery and drapery fabrics for New 
York firm. One who has an office and calls on interior 
decorators with a kindred line. Address F. & R. B., 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED, calling on 
department stores and jobbers in Southern and South- 
western States with line of low and medium priced 
novelty art silk drapery fabrics to carry as a side line 
direct from mill; straight commission. Man for Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas; one man North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida; also man Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, or similarly divided 
territories. Address “Texas,” care The Upholsterer. 
A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED DRAPERY 
SALESMAN, having substantial following among the 
Chicago and surrounding trade, would like to hear 
from Eastern firm wishing a representative for that 
territory. Only strong line will be considered. Address 
“Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—PLANT for the manufacture of lace 
curtains and embroidered drapery novelties. Fully 
equipped and established business; located in Brooklyn. 
Address “Brooklyn,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to sell established line of 
wire lamp shade frames and valance frames. Sell 
from catalogue; liberal commissions; excellent side line 
for salesmen calling on art needlework or drapery de- 
partments, Experience not essential. In replying, state 
territory you cover. J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, 
Michigan. 
WANTED—MANAGER retail curtain department; a 
splendid opportunity for an assistant buyer, desiring 
to advance himself-to the managing and purchasing for 
curtain, curtain material and drapery material depart- 
ment in prominent retail specialty. house in New York. 
State fully past experience and salary desired. Corres- 
pondence treated strictly confidential. Address “Promi- 
nent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN FOR NEW YORK, Pennsylvania, New 
England and Southern States, to carry as-a side line 
advertised line for drapery departments, interior decor- 
ators, and furniture manufacturers. Only high class 
men will be considered, who are already carrying a 
good line to this class of trade, and must have best of 
references. Commission basis; strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Advertised,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—One for New York and 
Pennsylvania, also one for Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana, calling on department stores and jobbers, to carry 
line of light weight novelty art silk drapery fabrics, 
direct from mill; commission only. Address “Ohio,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Possessing initiative, tact, personality, 
known to every upholstering manufacturer in this 
country, desires immediate connection witha concern of 
repute. Twenty years’ experience, the highest of refer- 
ences. Address “Initiative,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR of highest type, woman in 
business, desires position as consulting decorator with 
good New York firm. Address “Woman Decorator,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY MILL STYLER seeks larger oppor- 
tunity. Familiar with computing, converting, dyeing 
and buying of raw materials in connection with highest 
class fabrics. Full knowledge of foreign market prod- 
ucts as well as domestic retail field. Prepares own color 
schemes and designs when necessary. Address -“Tex- 
tile Styler,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE SALESMAN with non- 
_conflicting lines by firm producing well-known, dis- 
tinctive and popular priced cretonnes, sold to the 
department and furniture stores, also manufacturers, 
Pacific Coast; Chicago, including Central and North 
West; Boston, including New England and New York 
State; Philadelphia, including Baltimore, Washington 
and Pennsylvania. Strictly commission basis. Must be 
well acquainted respective territories. Graffin & Dolson, 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Patching, John F. & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th...... (Stuyv. 8696) 51 Whiteley & Collier, 45 E. 17th...........sse0e- (Stuyv. 0123) 42 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 295 Sth Av....(Lex’ton 4016) 70-147 Willich-Franke Studios, The, 30 Irving Pl...... ee Ay soe? 56 
Potent Caves Cay, Game, We Fs asicdcccevcetessuceenssevtes 172 Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 354 4th Av........ (Mad. Sq. 0370) 56 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co., 460 4th Av........... (Mad. Sq. 6912) 133 Winzer & Tyne, 201 E. 34th................... (Vand’bilt 2092) 144 
I te. Cad A, Te oi a ae a> wim nar tn 46G:S Saha Hates Ch cals 52 Witcombe-McGeachin & _ / / a” ae Fitz Roy 0236) 28 
Pearson, Fred. & Co., 95 Madison Av.......... (Mad. Sq. 1830) 38 Wat, W Wis: Me Wig WUMMOIIER oc oscccccceccecvceeeadustbabvats 153 
Penn Tapestry Co., 41 Union Sq.........+--+-- (Stuyv. 3494) 55 Wompinuit Co., Inc., 63 Leonard............... (Franklin 1021) 62 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th........... (Vand’bilt 5885) 146 Wycombe Furniture Co., 226 E. 42d............ (Mur. Hill 1106) 139 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., 44 E. 23d........... (Ashland 1880) 25 
+ agmarenc age "PEs rae its 5th ya as abermiem = 3182) 56 Y 

ingston, eo OH £ tee ramercy 2392 52 
Plant, Henry W., & Co.. Inc., 45 ~ Taal (Stuyv. 3159) ) 46 York Card & Paper Co., York, Pa..... peaesesesabebese vendtnekun 175 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co., 350 Madison Av.... (Mur. Hill 3466) 168 York Wall Paper Co., York, Pa 6S winsewdskwhecbenuceseneannen 169 
Plymouth Novelty Co., Inc., a. Wk. Se ececes (Watkins 1885) 53 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 230 5th Av......... ad. Sq. 4691) 12 zZ 
Primrose Tapestry Co.. Inc., 104 5th Av......... (Watkins 10389) 14 Zenith Mills, Inc., 354 4th Av........ccccccces (Mad. Sq. 2525). 6 
weewter Ca, Bt, F We Bees oackiskedccsccess (Fitz Roy 5302) 59 Zodikow Frame Co., Inc., 428 E. 10th........... (Orchard 0239) 150 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
CLASSIFIED INDEX 


FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, Telephone Madison Square 6783 


CLEANS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Butversekt, Bn & 5 Inc. 
Caro & ght 
Cavanagh- »- Whiting Co., Inc. 
Colony Mills, In 
Elms & Sellon 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc, 
Field, —— & Co. 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc. 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc. 
ames, T. M., & Co. 
ohnson & Faulkner 
Lee, Arthur H., & Son, Inc. 
Lee, menese & Co., Inc. 
Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc, 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Montague & Co. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Rivesdars Mfg, & 
Rogers, M. nc, 
Schneider's Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F., Co. 
Stroheim 3 Romann 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


American Bobbinet Co. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. -» Inc. 
Caro & Upright 

Carter, E. C., & Son 
Chester Lace Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Conquest, John W. 

Cox, Arnold 

Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. C. 

Elms & Sellon 

Emden & Wormser 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Farley & Geary 

Field, Marshall. & Co. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Goodman Bros. 

Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’] Curtain Co. 
jung & Moore 

ay & Gaeta 
Korach, Jos., 

Kunz, E. W. 

Lee, Mortimer M. 

LeFort, Robert & Co., Inc. 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 

Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Manchester Mills 

Martin Mfg. Co. 

Meyer, H. F., Inc. 

McMahon & Cremins, Inc. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 

Neumaier, Eugene, & Co. 
New England Curtain Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc. 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Pingston, W. J. Co., Inc. 
Plant, Henry W., & Co.. Inc. 
Powdrell & “Alexander, Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B.. & Son 
Schelling. H. F. 

Shapiro & Son 

Staheli. Rietmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 

Sturzeneeger & Tanner 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
White, Tohn L. 
Wilkes-Barre Tace Mfg. Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
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Cantor aie. Co. 

Carter, E. C., & Son 

Comac Mfg. Co. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Field, Marshall & Mis. Co 

French- <7 ~cpg ine 

Heim, S we 

Herter, J. R. & = 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Patching, John y. .& Co., Inc. 


Saubiac, B., 

Scheinfein, tte. C Ss. ‘« Sons Co. 

agg M 

Smith, By Son, Inc, 
DESIGNERS 


Textile Art Studios, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. 

Kroder, Jno. & Hy. "Reubel Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 


DYERS 


Atlas Dye Works 

Doux, femme Inc. 

Finco mag * & Emb. Co., Inc. 
Maupai, F. Dyeing Co., Inc: 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Long Seng Ti Co ae Curio Co. 
Mansure, 0. 
Saubiac, B., by Sen 


Willich. breathe Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc. 
Northern Feather Works, Inc. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard, Morris Co.’ 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 
Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
Maag, Edward 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 

Royal Cord Mfg. Co. 
Schlupp, Henry 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. 
United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa ogg 

Accolla & Co., Inc. 

Albano Co., Bie. 

Artwood Shops, Inc. 

Bristol Co. 

Brockman Co. 

Brunoyan, Inc. 

Carnavalet 

Chamberlayne, Inc. 
harak Furniture Co. 

Colombo, Leopold ‘Bro. 

Decorator’s Furn,: Co. 

gy oe amy 8 Sales Corp. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Duboff, L. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 

Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 

Horowitz, A. 

Imperial Upholstering Corp. 

Karpen, S. & Bros. 

Kensington Mfg. Co. 

Leavens, Wm. & Co., Inc. 
Lenhard, C. M. 

Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 

Manchester Shop 

Nahon Co. i 

New England Cabinet Co., Inc. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 
Orsenigo Co., Inc. 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
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’ Phoenix Furniture Co. 


Roman Antique Furn. Repro. Co., Inc. 
Schoeck Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Siedentop, John A. 

Smith & Jones 

Somma Shops, Inc. 

Sons-Cunnin pom Reed & Rattan Co. 
Soy Kee 

Stanley “s Miller 

Stomps-Burkhardt Co. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 
Webster Furniture Co., Inc, 
Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Bronx Parlor Frame Co. 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro, 
Colonial ‘Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 

Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor Frame oe mee 
Milliman, Geo. 

Van De Mar Wood Novelty Co. 
Zodikow Frame Co., Inc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Arvan Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Brunovan, Inc. 

Chance & Thorne, Inc. 

Decorators Sales Corp. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Long deus Ti ee Curio Co. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc. 
arbett 

Mohawk Co. 

Pavel, Lindemann = be: 

Skinner-Hill Co., 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Waicka, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


qohaees Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fish 

Palmer & Embury ‘aia Co. 
Rogers, M. H.,- Inc 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Carter, E. C. & Son 

Caro & Upright 

Emden & Wormser 

Field, Marshall & Co. 

Ionic Mills 

James, T. M., & Co. 

Lee, Mortimer M. 

Lewis, Robert Co. 

Loveman Bros. 

Miller Bros. 

Montague & Co. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Orinoka Mills 

Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cashe 

Smith, W. T., & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Hug, L. F. & Co. 
Kessel & Haber 
Lawrence & Co. 
uth & Powers, Inc. 
Marion Mfg. Co 
Newman-Levor Corp. 
Rich, Samuel Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Di Salvo Bros. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 


MIRRORS 


Canapary, John C. 
Di Salvo Bros. 
Friedman Bros. 
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MIRRORS—( Continued) 


Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquarian (Magazine) 
Antiques, Inc. 5 may : } 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton (Publishers) 

De Paul, A., Inc. (Gilders) 

Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 

Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 

Gnam, Hugo & Son (Moth Destroyer) 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) 
Lyon Furn. Merc. Agency ; 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 

Ryle, Wm., & Co.  gpmaas 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

McGowan, D. H. 


PICTURES 


Jarnow & Co., Inc. 
Lavallard, Henri 

Lesch, Rudolf 

Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co. 
Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Pearson, Fred. & Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Herter, J. R. & Co. 

Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Morton Bros., Inc. 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. ? 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


y 
Shendell Mfg. Co. 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 


Glaenzer Trading Corp. sae 
Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. 
Lucchesi, Shacane 

Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 

Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 
Baer Bros. 


RUGS 


Costikyan & Co. 

Decorators Sales Corp. 
Dombourian, M. 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 

Henderson, Wm. & Co. 

Hill, Gerhard Co. 

Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co, Inc. 
Nicols, George & Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Shoemaker, James M., Co., Inc. 
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Soy Kee & Co. 
Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 

Bristol Co. 

Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 

Johnson Leather Co. 
Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. 
Nahon Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Siena Art Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 

Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 


American Textile Embossing Co., Inc. 
Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 


Meyer, John C., Thread Co. 
Mutual Thread Co. 
Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 

THE TRADE 

Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Courtais, Henri G. 

De Paul, A., Inc. 

Duboff, L. 

Fischer & Co. 

Graves Art Studios, Inc. 

Haas, A 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

Ionic Shop, Inc. 

Reardon, John A., Jr. 

Shelton Shops 

Siedentop, John A. 

Singer, i. 

Waverly Shop 

Winzer & Tyne 

Wycombe Furniture Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Berg, Samuel 

Boston Excelsior Co. 

Crown Novelty Works 

Franke, Fred. & Co. 

Freund, Freund & Co. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 

Klise Mfg. Co. 

Madalie Bros. 

Palatka Moss Products Corp. 

Payne & Co. 

Selle, H. W. & Co. 

Slomowitz, R. 

pune S pentert Co. 
apestry Shoppe 

Weiser, A., Inc. 

Woll, F. P., & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 
MFRS. 

Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooks ‘Bros. Co. 
Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. 
Cavannagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Craftex Mills, Inc. 
Derk, Joseph & Co. 
Elms Sellon 
Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 
Hexter, S. M. & Co. 


Ionic Mills 
Jamieson’s, D., Sons Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 


La France Textile Co. 

Lauter, Levinson & Valentine, Inc. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 

Miller, S. 

Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 

Nathan & Cohen, Inc. 
Newman, J. H. 

North Wales Tapestry Mills 
Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Orinoka Mills 
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Penn Tapestry Co. 
Pharaoh ‘Drapery Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc. 
Regson Mills 


Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Royle, Geo. & Co. 

Ryer & Cashel 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
Schwehm’s, John M., Sons 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 

United Ta oy Mills, Inc. 
Whiteley & Collier 
Wompinuit Co., Inc. 

Zenith Mills, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Berg, Samuel 

Burch, A. F., Co. 

Caro & Upright | 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 

Gold Rose Co. 

Hartmann, Herrmann 

Hoenigsberger, ‘A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 

jones & Faulkner 
inefelter, P. F. & Co. 

Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 

Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. 

Levey, Ralph M. Co. 

Lehmann, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 

Lussky, White & Coolidge, inc. 

Newman-Levor Corp. 

Nottingham Lace Works 

Payne & Co. 

Proctor Co., Inc. 

Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc. 

Schumacher, F. & Co. 

Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D. Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 

Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 

Victor Textile Mills Co. 

Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 

Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Kay Mfg. Co. 
Weborg Bros. Spring Bed Co. 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Lloyd, W. H. S. Co. 
Standard Textile Products Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS, & JOBBERS 


Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Beaudry Wall Paper Corp. 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Campbell, Wm., Wall Paper Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill 
Cortland Wall Paper Co., Inc. 
Dancer, R. C., Inc. 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Gilbert Wall Paper Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills 
Griffin, Robt. Co. 

Hampson, Chas. G. Co., Inc. 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc. 

Hobbs Wall Paper Co. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 

Lloyd, W. H. S., Co. 
Maxwell, S. A. & Co. 

ewe eg Wall Paper Co. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. 
Standard Wall Peper Co. 
Stauntons, Ltd. 

Strahan, Thos. Co. 

Walcutt Bros. Co. 

Walltex Co. 

York Card & Paper Co. 
York Wall Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F. C. 
Indianapolis Paste Co. 
Patent Cereals Co. 
Tacks Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


Boyer, F., Co. 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Haviland Shade Roller Co., Inc. 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
ames, T. M., Co. 
ing, John, & Son 
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